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United States Senate——The Senate, by a practically 
unanimous vote, ordered the reopening of the investi- 
gation of the election of Senator Lorimer. After a pro- 
longed discussion of the method of selecting the com- 
mittee to make the inquiry, the Martin resolution plac- 
ing the matter in the hands of the standing Committee 
on Privileges and Elections was adopted. Some in- 
teresting light as to the source of the opposition to reci- 
procity was brought out by Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
who, in examining two witnesses before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, drew from them the admission that, 
while ‘ostensibly carrying on a campaign for the benefit 
of the farmers in opposition to the agreement, their ex- 
penses were guaranteed by representatives of large cor- 
porations operating in other interests. 

Steel Inquiry Begins.—Mr. John W. Gates, of the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, was the first witness 
summoned by the Stanley committee of the House in 
its investigation of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He stated that the corporation had its inception in the 
fear on the part of J. P. Morgan and others that Andrew 
Carnegie would attempt to break into the railroad busi- 
ness in the United States and to undertake the exten- 
sion of his steel manufacturing interests along new lines. 
Mr. Gates further declared that Mr. Carnegie had some- 
thing to sell, and as a result he sold it for $320,000,000, 
about $160,000,000 in excess of what he offered to take 
a year previously. Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 








the only remedy for the impositions of immense aggre- 
gations of capital was government control, adding that the 
corporation had nothing to conceal, that it would cheer- 
fully submit full information as to its operations, and 
that there was no truth whatever in the report that it 
contemplated a world-wide combination to control steel 
prices. 


American Tobacco Company Dissolved.—On May 29, 
the Supreme Court, by a unanimous decision, pro- 
nounced the above named Company and all the elements 
composing it, both corporate and individual, to be a com- 
bination in restraint of trade, within the prohibition of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The Company, which had 
stock amounting to $380,000,000, and had issued bonds 
to the extent of nearly $148,000,000, was ordered to be 
dissolved within a period of six months, with a possible 
extension of sixty days. The Supreme Court reverses 
the Circuit Court to the extent of including within its 
mandate the United Cigar Stores Company and the 
3ritish-American Tobacco Company. In giving this 
opinion, Chief Justice White reaffirms the “rule of rea- 
son” applied to the Standard Oil, and refers to the literal 
interpretation as “the letter which killeth.” He declares 
the Company guilty of wrongful purpose and illegal com- 
bination, because the first combination was impelled by 
a fierce and abnormal trade war, because acts were com- 
mitted with the clear intent to establish a monopoly, 
entry of others into the tobacco trade was blocked, and 
millions of dofars were expended to purchase plants, 
not to operate, but to close them. The decision affects 
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sixty-five American corporations, two English com- 
panies and twenty-nine individual defendants. As in 


the Standard Oil case, Judge Harlan objects to the 
court's interpretation of the statute according to “the 


rule of reason.” 


Oklahoma.—The Supreme Court has decided that the 
people of Oklahoma were within their rights in trans- 
ferring their capital from Guthrie to Oklahoma City, 
in spite of the provision in the act of admission, that 
the seat of government should remain at Guthrie until 
1913. It is conceded that the Government of the State 
could annul this clause at its own convenience. This de- 
cision will not affect the “grandfather” suffrage quali- 
fication, because the Constitution of the United States 
forbids discriminating against anyone on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude, but it may 
raise doubts about the promise given by Utah to stamp 


out plural marriages. 


The Philippines.—Another decision with regard to 
the importation of Philippine tobacco virtually establishes 
the position of the colonial possessions with regard to 
the United States. They are not to be considered as a 
foreign country. The court has declared against the 
claim of Cuban importers to send cigars to the United 
States at a rate of twenty: per cent. less than their com- 


petitors in the Philippines. 


Kansas Natural Gas.—The importance of the ruling 
in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases may have 
the effect of obscuring another decision of great poli- 
tical, as well as industrial importance: the decison, 
namely, in favor of the United States against the Kansas 
Natural Gas Company. The Court declares that a State 
cannot impose any prohibitive restriction on the expor- 
tation of its own products. Such restriction is judged 
to be a violation of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. This judicial utterance goes far to upset the 
old Democratic doctrine of State Rights, and to es- 
tablish the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over 
the products of a State as soon as they are designed to 


enter interstate commerce. 


Wireless Telegraph Company.—The defendants were 
found guilty of misuse of the mails to defraud in- 
vestors, and prison sentences were imposed on five of the 
defendants, with the additional penalty of paying the 
costs of the trial, which will amount to more than 
$50,000. Bail was also refused. When the trial was 
over the United States Attorney, Mr. Henry A. Wise, 
made the startling declaration that during the proceed- 
ings an attempt was made to bribe him and one of the 


jurors. 


1882 was an un- 


U. 8S. Post Office.—From there 
broken record of deficits in the receipts of this Depart- 
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ment, and in 1908-'09 the adverse balance was $17,441,- 
719. In the following year the deficit was cut to $6,100,- 
000. At the present writing this has not only been 
wiped out, but the Postmaster-General announces that 
by June 30 he will have a surplus of $1,000,000. This 
wonderful improvement has been done without crippling 
the service. On the contrary, within the last two years, 
3,089 new post offices have been established, 2,124 new 
rural routes have been created, 8,724 more men have 
been employed and salaries increased $11,708,071. 


Mexico.—‘‘The President of the Republic is dead; 
long live General Diaz!” Thus Deputy Aspé, in the 
Mexican Congress, concluded his speech when the res- 
ignation of Diaz was presented. The choice of presi- 
dential electors will take place on November 5, 1911, 
and these will select the President on November 19, 
1911. Former Secretary of the Treasury J. I. Liman- 
tour and other trusted friends of General Diaz have left 
Mexico for the United States. Madero has signified 
his willingness to become President, but he has also 
said that, in such an event, he would undertake to sup- 
press gambling and bull-fighting. That the peon class 
may share in the benefits of the revolution, it has been 
publicly urged that the State issue bonds or certificates 
of indebtedness in a sum sufficient to cover the fictitious 
indebtedness of the peons to their employers and thus 
ransom them from serfdom. General Reyes reached 
Veracruz and spoke of peace and the Presidency. 
The revolutionary troops south of the capital show little 
inclination to accept the peace arranged by Madero. 
Their attitude threatens to develop into renewed hos- 


tilities. 

















Canada.—<At a political meeting, Mr. Sidney Fisher, 
a member of the Cabinet, announced that if the Oppo- 
sition persisted in obstructing the Reciprocity agreement 
there would be a dissolution. This, therefore, seems 
certain. Mr. Fielding has gone to London. It is said 
that he will replace Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who will return 
immediately to take charge of the electoral campaign in 
Quebec, where Mr. Bourassa is likely to prove a for- 








midable opponent. Two million immigrants came 
into the country during the past decade. Of them 
750,000 were British and 700,000 American. The pro- 


visionary reports of the census indicate a population of 
eight million. There is some talk among Liberals of 
introducing the cloture into parliament. They pretend 
that, if the elections go in their favor, this may be taken 
as a mandate for the change. Conservatives deny this, 
holding that in so grave a matter the minority has 
always a right to force an appeal to the people. The 
Protestant agitation over the Ne Temere decree con- 
tinues unabated, and the Protestants are showing their 
hand at last. Archdeacon Fortin, an Episcopalian min- 
ister of Winnipeg, asserted in a sermon that Canada is 
a Protestant country and will accept no dictation from 
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the bishop of Rome. The Quebec position is the fact. 
Canada is a country partly Catholic and partly Prot- 
estant, in which Catholic rights are secured by treaty. 


Great Britain.—Winston Churchill, the Home Secre- 
tary, attacked the judges in the House of Commons 
lately. He admitted that in criminal and ordinary civil 
suits they are above reproach, but said that in matters 
involving Trades Unions and in election petitions they 
were influenced by their politics. The motive of the 
attack was drawn from the decisions in the election peti- 
tions, all of which were in favor of the Unionists. A 
few days later the Hull petition ‘was decided in favor 
of the Liberals and the Unionist member unseated. 
This produced counter-clamors of intimidation, and a 
Unionist mob hooted the judges, as a Liberal mob had 
done at Exeter, hitting one with a piece of coal. The 
Imperial Conference has been rich in words of loyalty 
and devotion to the Empire, but as far as can be learned 
its acts tend more and more to that absolute independence 
of action which must result eventually in the Empire’s 
disruption. The Colonies maintain absolute control over 
the navies they are building; the Pacific, it is reported, 
is to be left to them, the King’s ships being withdrawn, 
except from the China station, and the bond between 
them and the mother country does not amount even to 
an offensive and defensive alliance. Opposition to 
Lloyd George’s National Insurance scheme is growing 
amongst the working classes, who object to being com- 
pelled to contribute to the fund. The friendly societies 
and the doctors are also against it; the former because 
it interferes with their organized work, the latter because 
it destroys their practice and obliges them to perform 
onerous duties for a very insufficient stipend. Greater 
London’s population has increased from 6,581,402, in 
1901, to 7,252,963. The growth is only in the outer 
circle. Not only does the City proper show its usual de- 
crease, but the adjacent boroughs have also diminished, 
the total loss being over 13,000. England and Wales 
have increased by over 3% million to 36,075,269. 
Wales, however, shows a decrease. 











Ireland.—In a debate on the Irish Education Vote 
the Irish: Unionists combined with the Nationalists in 
protesting against the unfair discrimination by which 
Irish education had been penalized. Mr. Dillon, the 
chief speaker, showed that the income of the Irish Board 
of Education was, proportionately, but one-half that of 
England and Scotland, and that while the British an- 
nual grants were increased, Ireland’s were decreased. 
He demanded financial equality and a revolution in the 
system by which the Board, at present nominated and 
irresponsible, would be made elective, and thereby be in 
touch with the educational ideals of the nation. Mr. 
Birrell agreed to increase somewhat the grants for 
primary school buildings and for Intermediate Scholar- 
ships, and promised a number of small concessions for 
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next year.——There is a growing dissatisfaction with 
the Government Insurance Bill in regard to its applica- 
tion to Ireland. It seems, from a supplementary state- 
ment of Lloyd George, that he took no account of the 
social and economic conditions of Ireland in his actuarial 
calculations. Mr. Clancy, M. 
Second Reading, said the Irish Party would not reach 
a final decision until the Irish Councils and rating au- 
thorities had fully examined and reported on _ the 
scheme. However, it was evident there was less sick- 
ness and money in Irish rural districts, where the 
majority lived, than in English industrial hives. Hence, 
if the scheme is applied the Irish payments should be 
smaller. The Irish medical service for the poor was 
good, and no legislation could be allowed to prejudice it. 
Dr. Esmonde said the measure would be useful to the 
Irish members when it reached Committee, as it would 
show the absurdity of trying to legislate for Eng- 
land and Ireland at the same time. Capt. Donelan 
has been unseated by petition for East Cork, on account 
of election illegalities, though his majority was over- 
whelming. William O’Brien was the defeated candidate, 
and the Healy Mr. 
Frewen has agreed to resign Northeast Cork in favor 
of Mr. T. M. Healy. Mr. Redmond has written to the 
Dublin /ndependent replying to criticisms on the Party 
regarding the lack of due Irish representation on the 
financial relations committee. He says the Party is not 
responsible for the personnel of that body; that they 
rely on the report of the Childers’ Commission, and are 
free to condemn or approve the findings of the actuarial 
Meanwhile, he in- 


P., speaking on the 





Messrs. conducted the case. 





committee according to its worth. 
vites advice and suggestions on the crucial qiiestion of 
Ireland’s financial status under Home Rule. 
France.—Mulai Hafid, the Sultan of Morocco, has 
informed General Moinier that he wants a garrison of 
5,000 troops for Fez, and another of 5,000 for Mequinez, 
a city thirty-four miles from Fez. The request will have 
to be granted, for it is certain that a withdrawal of the 
French from the capital would be the signal for an out- 
break against the Sultan. The public are discussing 
the likelihood of the fall of the Monis Cabinet, as the 
injured Premier is still confined to his bed and the affairs 
of the country cannot be managed in his absence. Cle- 
menceau is mentioned as a possible successor. The 
Cabinet met on May 24 and proposed to proceed in a 
most vigorous fashion against Catholics in the matter 
of Education. The precise character which the new 
persecution is to assume has not yet been made public, 
but the Lanterne, one of the most hostile French papers, 
is of the opinion that “the measures to be taken will be 
efficacious.” ——-The depths to which the corruptors of 
morality descend at the present day finds its latest ex- 
pression in d’Annunzio’s play of “St. Sebastian,” which 
is being acted in Paris. St. Sebastian is the Christian 
martyr who was stripped almost naked and shot to 
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death with arrows. He is represented in the play by a | by Secretary of State Knox in the tentative draft of the 


Russian Jewess, who, according to the press, “possesses | 


the physique of a young man rather than of a young 
woman.” The first act, we are told, “begins in the court 
f the Annunciation lilies.” Another “reveals a 
young woman wasted with fever who discloses on her 
person the figure of Christ, and unfolds her shroud 
bearing the blood stains of the Sacred Body.” Again, 
one of the arrows discharged at Sebastian pierces the 
heart of God, whereupon “Sebastian’s soul rises to Para- 
dise.” Such are a few of the blasphemous indecencies 
of this gross assault upon the most sacred mysteries of 


act 


Christianity. 


Belgium.—A new school law has been presented to 
Parliament, as supplementary to the Schollaert Bill. Its 
purpose is to meet some of the objections that have been 
made since the latter has been before the people. 
‘Two earthquakes have recently startled the quiet peo- 
Fortunately, no great disaster resulted. 





ple of Belgium. 


Spain.—The entire episcopate, headed by the primate, 
Cardinal Aguirre y Garcia, Archbishop of Toledo, have 
sent a protest to the President of the lower House of 
the Cortes against the Associations Law, now in the 
hands of a committee of the House. The bishops, “using 
the right of petition and believing that they are per- 
forming a patriotic duty,” remind the House that on 
a former occasion they characterized a similar project 
as “unnecessary, improper, and unjust.” They now add, 
that “if the secular power is to consider itself at full 
liberty to legislate in matters which are a part of the 
Concordat with the Holy See, and to ignore the pro- 
visions of the Concordat, the secular power should begin 
by renouncing the privileges in matters religious, which 
it enjoys in virtue of the Concordat, and as long as the 
Concordat is respected and observed.” This seems to 
point to the nomination of bishops and other church 
dignitaries, which privilege the Concordat accords to the 
Spanish government. The most significant utterance in 
the protest is the warning of the bishops that “to pro- 
ceed independently of the Holy See in matters inti- 
mately connected with the Church is not to make ready 
for the separation of Church and. State, but it is worse, 
in a certain way, than separation itself; for the State 
would thereby separate itself from the Church where 
the State should see hope of profit, and remain united 
with the Church, in like manner, where the State should 
see hope of profit, making no account in either case of 
the State’s solemnly contracted obligations to the 
Church and the Church’s rights in the premises. To 
proceed in this way is to give to the citizens the 
pernicious example of not keeping one’s promise in the 
most sacred contracts.” 

Germany.—On May 29 Germany expressed her will- 


ingness to enter into negotiations with the United States 
for a general arbitration treaty along the lines laid down 
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proposal made by the United States and now in the 
hands of Great Britain and France. To Count von 
Bernstorff, Ambassador in Washington, there were sent 
directions to convey this information to the authorities 
in Washington, and to ask for a copy of the basic propo- 
sition prepared by Secretary Knox. The semi-official 
opinion is expressed in the German papers that Ger- 
many, like Great Britain and France, is most sympathetic 
towards President Taft’s arbitration proposal. Leading 
organs like the Frankfort Zeitung welcome the news of 
the suggested treaty, though they find that the project is 
open to improvement on some important points. The 
nomination of Prof. Edward Charles Pickering, Direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory, to be Knight of the 
Prussian Order of Merit, was gazetted May 31. Only 
two Americans have previously received a similar honor. 
They were Newcomb and Agassiz. Since the death of 
the latter there has been no American member of the 
Science Department of the Order, and the only Ameri- 
can in the Fine Arts’ Department is Sargent, the painter. 
Cloudbursts, accompanied by heavy hail, caused 
great damage in South Germany. On the last day of 
May eight inches of rain fell at various places in the 
south, destroying the fruit trees and crops, and killing 
birds by the wholesale. It is reported that twenty-five 
persons perished in the floods which followed these 
cloudbursts——The Reichstag, on May 31, adjourned 
to October 10, after having by a decisive majority ap- 
proved of the insurance bill, which had been presented 
by the Government. The only opposition to the measure 
came from the Socialists. 











Austria-Hungary.—Count Aehrenthal, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the dual monarchy, has taken up once 
more the duties of his office. On May 30 he held a 
long conference with King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who 
was passing through Vienna. The present condition of 
affairs in the Balkan provinces was the chief point dis- 
cussed in the conference, with especial reference to the 
attitude which the Russian Government appears to have 
taken towards Turkey. Despatches from Vienna on 
June 1 give the semi-official statement that continued im- 
provement is noted in the condition of Emperor Francis 
Joseph. To spare the aged monarch’s strength announce- 
ment is made that he will give no audiences and attend 
to no details of public business for two or three weeks 
to come. Archduke Francis Ferdinand will, as he has 
been doing, look after the necessary business of adminis- 
trative work, and will represent the Emperor in func- 
tions announced for Vienna and Budapest. 





Rome.—Verdesi, who accused Father Bricarelli, S.J., 
of violating the secret of the confessional, was sued by 
the latter for libel, and on June 5, was found guilty and 
sentenced to ten months in jail, besides paying all the 


costs of the trial. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Spanish Catholics and Politics 


Not the least grave of the many important problems 
which now engage the attention of the Father of 
Christendom is that of the divisions which exist among 
Spanish Catholics. It is not hidden from him that un- 
told evils have befallen religion, and have afflicted the 
country on account of earnest but ill-advised wishes 
to identify the cause of the Church with that of some 
fixed political program; and it has been one of his most 
cherished projects to promote peace and restore harmony 
among Spanish Catholics. 

The elections last March for the choice of provincial 
councils gave the Carlists and the Integrists an occasion 
to set up a “Catholic Anti-Liberal Coalition,’ for the 
purpose of working at the polls against, not only Radi- 
cals and Socialists of various stripes, but also against 
Conservatives, and even Catholic Constitutionalists, or 
Alfonsists. The Bishop of Madrid-Alcala declined to 
approve the coalition, for it was plainly directed against 
Catholics, and therefore it fell to pieces. But the pro- 
moters of the fusion were far from being reconciled to 
the bishop’s action, and from the safe retreat of their 
official organs they indulged in veiled attacks on him, 
and in hardly respectful censures of his conduct. Not 
satisfied with this, they appealed to Rome, with the in- 
tention of forcing the bishop, through Vatican influence, 
to recede from his position and come out clearly and 
plainly in favor of the fusion. About the same time, as 
has been asserted in public and not denied, certain per- 
sonages high in the councils of the Conservative party, 
the chief among them being Sefior Maura himself, ap- 
pealed in their turn to Rome for an explicit declaration 
whether one could belong to the Conservative party and, 
at the same time be, and be called, a true Catholic. This 
is the one knotty point, as we have pointed out on a 
former occasion, in the whole Spanish politico-religious 
question. 

The answer of the Holy See to this vexed question, 
which has so long been a bone of contention in Spain, 
was not hard to foresee. The aloofness and the ex- 
tremism of the Carlists and Integrists could not be ap- 
proved; to deny the name of “Catholic” to men in the 
Conservative party who, in public, as well as in private, 
have shown themselves truly religious and devoted 
children of the Church, would have been an injustice 
and a manifest error. On the other hand, the thought 
of condemning those Spanish political parties, which 
have sealed, even with their blood, their loyalty to 
the Faith, could not be entertained, for the Church sees 
in them, especially in the Carlists, her great reserve force, 
most faithful and most devoted, on which she must rely 
should a tremendous social and religious revolution 
threaten to engulf the country. 
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Such being the case, the Holy See has spoken. Its 
words, inspired by lofty wisdom, foresight, and pru- 
dence, leave no room for doubt or misgiving of any 
kind. On April 20 of the present year, there was issued 
at Rome a practical guide for Spanish Catholics, which 
the nuncio in Madrid sent to all the members of the 
hierarchy. In that guide will be found the solution of 
those practical difficulties which are bound to arise 
where religion and politics are as closely connected as 
they are in Spain. The first point made is, that it is the 
duty of all Catholics to combat the errors condemned by 
the Holy See, especially in the Syllabus. Thus the 
Carlists and the Integrists are comforted and encouraged. 
But, the guide adds next: “This spiritual reconquest of 
Spain must be effected within the limits of what is law- 
ful, and by using all the arms that the law permits.” 
Thus, it does not countenance the Carlist threat of re- 
course to civil war, nor does it favor the Carlist practice 
of abstaining from all political activity or share in it. 

Secondly, the guide recognizes as proper the existence 
of different political parties, but does not wish to see 
the Church identified with any one of them to the ex- 
clusion of others. It will be remembered that the Carlists 
are prone to identify politics and religion. 

In the third place, the guide lays down: “It is not 
allowable to accuse or attack as not true Catholics, or 
not good Catholics, people who, without ever giving up 
the defence of Catholic principles, wish, for proper 
motives and for a right end, to belong, or actually do 
belong, to political parties existing at the present time in 
Spain.”” Without mentioning them by name, it is plain 
that the guide here has in view the Alfonsists and the 
Conservatives, whom the Carlists nickname “halfbreeds,” 
and accuse daily of being either false Catholics or bad 
Catholics. 

The guide then speaks of the impropriety, rashness, 
and injustice of stigmatizing as heretics those who call 
themselves “Liberals” and profess a political liberalism 
quite different from the Liberalism which has been 
condemned by the Church; and it goes on to reprove 
the action of those Catholics who let politics severely 
alone and condemn Catholics in public life, as if politics 
and love for religion and country were things irrecon- 
cilable. Indeed, it says in express terms that there may 
be put on nobody’s conscience the obligation to belong 
to one determinate political party, to the exclusion of all 
others; and it says that it is necessary at times for 
Catholics to form fusions or combinations when the 
interests of religion and patriotism demand united action. 
Further, they may even organize parties independent and 
distinct from the existing political parties, provided their 
organizations do not aim at overthrowing the existing 
political order, and they do not reproach as non-Catholics 
those of their brethren in religion who may not see fit to 
unite with them. 

“Rome has spoken,’ 
to add, “and the case is ended.” 


* we may now say, but we hesitate 


For the time being, the 
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Carlists and the Integrists will observe a studied silence, 
as they have done before on similar occasions; but ere 
long they will both set themselves to work to twist and 
distort the Holy Father's words by subtle and sophistical 
interpretations into having no application to them and 
their political dreams. Such is the violence of political 
feeling that the partisans of Don Jaime will stand any- 
thing rather than combine even locally and for the oc- 
casion with the Alfonsists and the Conservatives. 

It is a great pity that such is the case, for if the Carlists 
and the Integrists were to prefer in practice religious 
interests to political interests, if all Catholics would, at 
least on occasions, rally around Sefor Maura, it would 
be an easy matter to give battle to the revolutionary 
elements and overthrow them, as well as to nip in the 
bud any effort of sectarian politics. In a single word, 
what the Vatican asks, what the Vatican longs for, in 
these trying moments for Spain, is the formation of 
one, and only one, great Catholic party, made up of all 
the elements of the Right, whatever be their source, 
origin, or purely political program, for the purpose of 
opposing an effective “block” to the subversive political 
schemes of the revolutionists and their 
party-colored allies arrayed on the Left. 

NoRBERTO TOoRCAL, 
Editor of El Noticicro, Saragossa, Spain. 


radicals and 


The Recall 


Elect your rulers, but retain the right to discharge 
them, is the latest device for civil reform. The fear of 
dismissal makes private servants behave, why should it 
not do the same for public servants? The question 
supposes “public” and “private’’ to be the only differ- 
entiating note between a governor and a footman. 

“Servant” has more meanings than one. The Pope 
calls himself in a breath, “bishop,” and “servant of the 
One of lofty station may style him- 
self my “obedient servant.” The Collector of the Port 
and the officer on the pier are both servants, and so are 
the Prime Minister of England and his page in but- 
tons. The person of high estate subscribes himself my 
“obedient servant” if he wants to keep me at a distance. 
Otherwise it would be, “Yours truly,” a subscription 
implying that the former is a mere euphemism, such as 
Job’s wife used in recommending her husband to bless 
God and die. The Collector and his officer differ only in 
the degree of service, its nature being the same. The 
Prime Minister and the page differ as regards both the 
nature of their service and the dignity of the person 
served. The former is supposed to serve the country: 
the latter serves really the minister's wife. The precise 
difference between the former’s public service and the 
latter’s private, none can teach us better than the Pope. 

He calls himself in one breath, “bishop,” and “servant 
of the servants of God.” He has supreme authority 
over these; but in exercising it he is their servant. 


servants of God.” 








Authority is the essential social bond, uniting individuals 
and directing them to the common good. Because it is 
essential, it is for society’s welfare, not for its possessor’s 
private benefit. He must spend himself for those over 
whom he is placed, and therefore he is both ruler and 
servant. He serves in ruling: he has the right to be- 
obeyed. 

Such is the condition of every possessor of public 
authority. In a republic the people designate him; but 
once he has taken office they are obliged to submit to 
If he violates the constitution, 

The object of the Recall, 


his constitutional rule. 
this provides a_ remedy. 
therefore, is to ensure an upright administration, rather 
than a constitutional one. Is it a legitimate means? In 
other words, may it not become an instrument of greater 
evils than those it is designed against? 
This seems to us a real danger. 
how, in the last century's eighties, the Irish party 
stopped all business in the British parliament. Ob- 
It has always been 


Many remember 


struction is not necessarily unlawful. 
considered a weapon a minority may use legitimately to 
secure for their grievances an attention they cannot gain 
by speech or vote. Even if unlawful, it can be over- 
come with patience; for violence cannot last in a free 
assembly. But these considerations were ignored by the 
parliament of the day. It lost its temper, and, to chastise 
the Irish party, introduced the cloture, by which a strong 
minister can cut debate short as he thinks good. Within 
the past few weeks two parliaments have shown how 
evil was that reform. A vigorous application of cloture 
rushed the Parliament Bill through the British House; 
while in the Canadian House, where there is no cloture, 
the minority has been able to delay action on the Reci- 
procity Agreement, and will probably obtain its refer- 
ence to the people. We express no opinion on the 
measures in question, nor upon the propriety of obstruc- 
tion in the case of either. We only point out how an 
unwise reform has made the English Parliament little 
better than an instrument to register the cabinet’s de- 
crees, while the Canadian, free from that reform, retains 
full power over the legislation proposed to it. 

Much in the same way the Recall seems to vitiate au- 
thority. In his election a ruler may receive, it is true, a 
mandate, that is, he may be chosen on his undertaking 
to perform some specific act, or to follow some general 
policy. But this does not deprive him of the freedom 
of his office, as regards the carrying out in detail of 
his pledges, as well as all other things. At the next 
election he must give an account of his administration 
to the electors; but in the meantime they are subject 
to him, not he to them. The Recall, therefore, goes 
much further than the mandate. Its tendency is to 
transfer initiative from a lawful responsible. superior to 
self-appointed irresponsible inspectors, and to make him 
depend, not so much on matured public opinion, which 
he should always respect, as on a momentary popular 
sentiment. When it succeeds in expelling corrupt offi- 
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cials the Recall may seem satisfactory; but there is 
danger of its getting into the hands of those who will 
use it against officials unwilling to accept dictation. 
Both English parties welcomed the cloture when it was 
applied to Irish members only. To-day these join with 
the Liberals in voting it; and the cry of “Gag,” 
familiar in their mouths, comes now from the Unionists, 
who have discovered how greatly their predecessors 
erred in helping Gladstone to curtail the liberty of 


once 


Parliament. 

The Recall has, as yet, been applied in but a few 
cases, and those against whom it was directed were, to 
a certain extent, taken by surprise. <A _ political party 
needs time to adjust itself to a new condition, but the 
resourcefulness of its leaders is always equal to the 
task. The defeat of the Recall of a corrupt administra- 
tion would do far more to encourage it to graver mis- 
deeds than any victory in a regular election. In the 
former case individuals are on trial for specific crimes ; 
in the latter, it is rather the party that wins, the candid- 
ates veiling whatever evil designs they may have under 
fair promises. 

The prudent course, therefore, seems to be to abstain 
from measures confusing fundamental social relations. 
If it be necessary, for the moment, to choose between 
enduring a bad official legitimately elected, and the inter- 
fering with the essential rights of authority, the former 
appears the less evil. Moreover, it is not good to be 
Utopian. The idea of absolute human perfectibility is 
a snare entangling many and exhausting uselessly their 
energies. Wherever human free-will enters there will 
be defects to the end of time, and forms of government 
are no exception. Of these each has its good and its 
evil; and if our democratic institutions have their 
special virtues, they have also their liability to special 
defects, which can be checked in no slight degree by the 
machinery provided by existing constitutions. But the 
best means to reduce them to a minimum is the earnest 
cultivation of Christian morality, in no form of society 
more necessary than in democracy. “Behold I make all 
things new,” are the words of Christ Himself, and the 
efficacy of His religion to reform all social evils is the 
message our present Sovereign Pontiff sent out to the 
world, in choosing as his motto, when called to the 
Apostolic throne: “To restore all things in Christ.” 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


John Bright* 


In a charming preface to a most interesting and in- 
structive book, Mr. Birrell, M. P., pronounces Bright 
“the greatest orator of his time in England”; Mr. 
O’Brien’s closing sentence declares him “the greatest 
moral force which appeared in British politics during his 


* John Bright, A Monograph. By R. Barry O’Brien. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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generation”; and the illustration of both propositions 1s 
the burden of the 280 octavo pages that intervene. An 
appreciation of his work and character rather: than a 
biography, the monograph brings into relief Bright's 
advocacy of free trade, parliamentary reform, justice to- 
wards Ireland, India and Canada; a policy of peace 
abroad and retrenchment at home, and, in general, the 
rights of the people as opposed to the privileged classes. 

Sprung from the people, and too large in mind and 
character to seek a higher classification, Bright remained 
to the end a man of the people without ever becoming 
a demagogue. Opposed initially to,the leaders of his 
own party on nearly every great question of the day, 
he had the courage to stand persistently alone and the 
force to swing around all parties to his views and enact 
them into law. A consistent admirer of the United 
States’ system of government, he was the only prominent 
English parliamentarian who, from the start, advocated 
in the House and in the country the cause of the Union 
during the Civil War; and in this, as well as in his de- 
nunciation of Irish misgovernment and of England’s 
wars of aggression, he boldly followed his convictions, 
no matter how unpopular the paths into which they led 
him. 

It does not appear that Bright took much interest in 
religious dogma, though he was a constant reader of the 
sible, and his speeches are saturated with its phrase- 
ology. His principle of non-intervention, that “Eng- 
land should mind its own business’ and not interfere in 
the private affairs of other nations, seems to have kept 
him, as far we can glean, from entering into that close 
relationship with the continental anti-Catholic revolu- 
tionists which characterized most English statesmen of 
his time. He was the most pronounced and persistent 
opponent of Lord Palmerston, who may be said to have 
been the director-general of the anti-Papal revolutionaries 
of Italy. Whatever may have been his views of the 
Catholic Church, he was from his entrance into Parlia- 
ment, an insistent defender of Catholic rights in Great 
Britain and Ireland, particularly at times when they 
had few friends and many enemies. Almost alone he 
opposed the popular clamor against the establishment 
of the Catholic Hierarchy in England, and denounced the 
Bill which Lord John Russell introduced to prevent it, 
as “a little, paltry, miserable measure.’ It was because 
of its opposition to the Disestablishment of Protestantism 
in Ireland that he issued the warning to the House of 
Lords that is now remembered: “In harmony with the 
nation they may go on for a long time, but throwing 
themselves athwart its course they may meet with ac- 
cidents not pleasant for them to think of.” 

Bright’s views on Irish affairs seem to have been, 
with one exception, the “life-long convictions’ that 
Mr. Gladstone was said to be able to extemporize at 
any moment. He denounced the callousness of the 
Government during the Irish famine, while the code of 
political economy then in vogue was holding Gladstone 
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dumb ; and single-handed he had fought the Irish catse 
for a quarter of a century before Gladstone took it up. 
He had advocated the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church long before Gladstone declared it outside the 
range of practical politics in 1865, or Fenianism had 
made it practical in 1869; and he had been exposing 
the evils of Irish landlordism twenty-seven years, when 
the Clerkenwell explosion awakened Gladstone to a 
sense of its iniquities. Alone he faced the anger of 
the multitude in defence of the Manchester Martyrs, 
and even reprimanded Justin McCarthy, then editor of 
a London journal, for lukewarmness in their cause. He 
had opposed the Maynooth grant, but only on the 
ground that it was given as “hush-money to make the 
priests in Ireland as tame as those of Suffolk,” so that 
they would cease to proclaim the wrongs and cooperate 
in winning the rights of their people. He found the 
Land League methods too drastic for his Quaker soul 
and voted, though reluctantly, for two Coercion Acts, 
but it was Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886 that 
first put him out of touch with the popular party in 
Ireland. He did not state publicly the grounds of his 
objections, but Mr. O’Brien is able to produce them. 
Their publication on the eve of the introduction of a 
new Home Rule Bill is well timed, and should prove 
helpful to those who advocate a generous measure. 

In an interview given to Mr. O’Brien just before the 
vote on the Bill of 1886, Bright seemed less opposed to 
the principle of the measure than to its defects. He 
thought the imperial parliament could remove all Irish 
grievances, but, were he persuaded of the contrary, he 
would still oppose this Bill. He had no fear that it 
would result in religious persecution, nor in separation, nor 
in unjust discrimination, and, unlike Chamberlain, he fav- 
ored the clause that excluded Irish representation in the 
British Parliament; but the restrictions of the Gladstone 
measure would nullify its intent: 

“This Bill does not go far enough. It would lead to 
constant friction between the two countries. Persuade 
me that Home Rule would be a good thing for Ireland 
and I would give you a measure that would make it 
impossible for the two countries to come into conflict. 
There is the danger. If you get only a half-hearted 
measure you will immediately ask for more. There 
would be renewed agitation. Ireland should 
have control over everything which by the most liberal 
interpretation could be called Irish. I would have either 
trust or distrust. If I had trust, I would trust to the 
full. . . . But this is a halting Bill. If you es- 
tablish an Irish parliament give it plenty of work, plenty 
of responsibility. Throw the Irish upon themselves— 
but give no Irish party leader an opportunity of raising 
an anti-English cry. That is what a good Home Rule 
Bill ought to do. This Bill does not do it.” 

Bright added: “I have been on the Irish side all my 
life, and now at the end of my life I do not like even to 
appear to be against you.” He wrote to Mr. Chamberlain 








urging him, as the differences between him and Gladstone 
were trivial, not to vote against the Bill; and he told his 
son, Mr. W. L. Bright, M. P., who was a Home Ruler, 
to vote as he thought right. Mr. Birrell attributes 
Bright’s lack of sympathy with Irish autonomy to the 
fact that, “like every true-born Englishman, he was 
encased in an unfeeling armor towards mere historical 
claims to separate treatment.” The claims are not 
merely historical, but Bright insisted on such treatment 
for Canada according to her own heart, and, in a lesser 
degree for India. The true reason seems to be that he 
thought his great electoral reform bill could remedy alk 
evils, and that, having been with the rest of his party 
opposed to Home Rule in his youth, he was so rigidly 
set in his views that he could not change them in his. 
old age. 

There are many illuminating historical references im 
the book, and many deft touches that indicate a practiced 
hand. Contrasting Parnell, Gladstone and Bright, “the 
three most remarkable politicians whom I have met,” 
Mr. O’Brien thus describes their conversational char- 
acteristics: “Parnell listened and seldom talked, Glad- 
stone talked and seldom listened, Bright talked and 
listened.” It is not made clear that Bright was a good 
listener, but he is certainly shown to have talked his 
mind boldly and truthfully, and to have used his great 
gift of natural eloquence with honesty and sincerity of 
purpose. In his long public life he made not a few mis- 
takes in application, but his guiding principle was as 
noble as it was Christian. Answering opponents of his 
pro-Irish policy, who accused him of lack of acquaintance 
with the subject, he said: 

“There are certain questions with regard to any 
country that you may settle in your own house, never 
having seen that country, even on a map. This you may 
settle, that what is just is just everywhere, and that men, 
from those of the highest culture, even to those of the 
most moderate capacity, whatever may be their race, 
whatever their color, have implanted in their hearts by 
their Creator, wiser much than my critics, the knowledge 
and the love of justice.” M. KENNY, S.J. 


Dr. Albert von Ruville 
IT. 


As a Catholic he has striven to penetrate more and 
more deeply into the spirit and teaching of the Church, 
not merely as a philosopher and historian, but as a simple 
believer. In the spirit of St. Anselm’s “Credo ut intel- 
ligam” he approaches his study with the firm conviction 
that the Church, her teachings, sacraments, etc., belong 
to the supernatural order, and so are not to be com- 
passed by the purely natural. The world of nature is the 
object of our senses, but the supernatural world is beyond 
the ken of our unaided faculties, and our speculation 
regarding it can be nothing more than mere conjectures. 
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Divine revelation alone, of which the Church is the 
authorized guardian and interpreter, can instruct us, and 
our only reasonable attitude is that of humble and docile 
submission. The contrast between the supernatural and 
the natural, between the Church and the world, is well 
illustrated in the chapter on the Holy Eucharist in ‘Back 
to Holy Church.” The Eucharistic Sacrifice constitutes 
a fundamental difference between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. It is the soul of Catholic worship, the cen- 
tral fact of its rich liturgy, the “raison d’étre” of its 
great cathedrals, its rich altars and so many of its devo- 
tions. Our Lord demanded an uncompromising belief 
in this mystery as a distinguishing mark of His disciples. 
He made it a sharply drawn line separating His follow- 
ers from the unbelieving world. 





Peter, followed by the | 


disciples, was the first to cross this line, when, in reply | 
to Christ’s query: “Will you also go away?” he replied, | 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? 
eternal life.” 


Thou hast the words of | 
The Holy Eucharist has, indeed, since its | 


institution been the life of the Church, the touchstone of | 


her faith, the sign of her supernatural character. And 
yet what a stumbling block this mystery is for the Prot- 
estant and Rationalist! Dr. von Ruville tells us frankly 


that as a Protestant it was his last great difficulty. 


Once | 


a Catholic, however, he began to realize its profound sig- | 


mystic line and humbly submitting to the will of Christ. | 
_ supply the data for this answer is the task which our 


On the other hand, when the reformers of the sixteenth 
century started to “purify” the teaching of Christ and do 
away with the stumbling blocks of the Gospel the Eu- 
charist was one of the first dogmas which engaged their 
attention. They allied themselves with those who found 
Our Lord’s words “a hard saying.” The numerous con- 
cessions since made by their followers to rationalism 
and infidelity have made it evident that “beyond the Eu- 
charistic line there is no longer any bulwark or protec- 
tion against paganism.” 

For many Dr. von Ruville’s chapter on “Freedom in 
the Catholic Church” has a special interest, written as it 
is by a professor of standing in one of those national 
universities which boast of their “Lehr und Lern frei- 
heit.” He does not hesitate to declare that in becoming 
a Catholic he has found true devotional and intellectual 
freedom. His parish church is open to him all week, 
and not only on Sundays. He may attend Mass daily, 
receive the Sacraments as often as he wishes without 
exciting attention—in a word, there is no longer any 
barrier between his soul and its Creator. The Catholic’s 
freedom receives a check in the form of commandments 
and prohibitions only when he is tempted to abandon 
God. On the other hand, Dr. von Ruville reproaches 
Protestantism with granting its adherents a freedom of 
quite a different character. They are under no strict 
obligation to attend church, partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, etc. Their freedom lies in the direction gf the world 
and the barriers are indeed elastic. Divine grace is not 
denied them, but if, while remaining true to their prin- 


ciples, they wish to draw near to to God they are sure 
to meet obstacles. The Real Presence is no longer theirs, 
confession is impracticable, while invocation of the saints, 
veneration of relics, religious vows and the many devo- 
tions which appeal so profoundly to the human heart 
are quite impossible or forbidden, for the simple reason 
that such things are Catholic. 

What is more significant still, Dr. von Ruville tells us 
that he has also found a new freedom in his own special 
field of study. He has rid himself once for all of Prot- 
estant prejudice, and he feels that he is more than ever 
in a position to write non-partizan history, since he has 
acquired a first-hand and personal acquaintance with 
Catholic Christianity, which fills so large a space in the 
world’s history. Finally, he regards it as no small gain 
to have henceforth divine truth as a guide and as a 
check in his future researches. His second apologetic 
work, which appeared only a few months ago, is in a way 
the complement of the first. 

The student of modern history is constantly struck by 
the antagonism existing between the various Christian 
denominations since the Reformation. This antagonism 
has had far-reaching consequences, and the historian 
who would rightly analyze the events of the last three 
centuries, and view them in their true light, must seek 


nificance, but it was only, as he says, by crossing the | an answer to the question, “Which religious party was 


in the past and is now in possession of the truth?” To 


author has undertaken from the point of view of a Cath- 
olic, and particularly of a historian. The title of his 
book, “The Sign of the Genuine Ring” (Das Zeichen des 
echten Ringes, Berlin, 1910), was suggested by a parable 
in Lessing’s drama “Nathan der Weise,” in which the 
three religions, Christianity, Judaism and Islamism, are 
compared to three rings left as an inheritance, one of 
which is the genuine talisman and the others such clever 
imitations that they cannot be distinguished from it. 


| The implication that religious truth is unattainable, and 





that for all practical purposes the three religions thus 
symbolized are of the same value, exists also in the minds 
of many with respect to the various forms of Christianity. 
While, on the one hand, it is clear to him who reflects 
a moment that all sects cannot be equally true, on the 
other it is also repugnant to our concept of God’s justice 
and goodness that men should be forced to spend their 
whole lives in error. There must, then, be some visible 
sign by which the genuine ring—i.e., the truth—can be 
recognized. 

Prescinding from the traditional notes of the Church, 
Dr. von Ruville considers the characteristically Christian 
virtue of humility as the sign which distinguishes the 
Catholic Church and marks it as the sole authentic form 
of Christianity. Such for him is the testimony of his- 
tory. In the very beginning man’s fall was due to pride. 
The Son of God, in humbling Himself by becoming man 
and accomplishing the will of His Father upon earth, 
again restored humility to its rightful place amongst 
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men. Peter by divine revelation humbly acknowledged 
in his Master the God of Heaven, and was made by Him 
the foundation stone of the Church. The Apostles be- 
came the first pastors of the Church in obedience to the 
command of Christ, and in their turn entrusted their 
charge to their successors, who have ever had the same 
duty of submission to the teachings of the Church and 
to its chief. The Church for them is what Christ was 
for His Apostles. 

But pride, the enemy of humility, has not been idle 
since the beginning of Christianity. It manifested itself 
in the heresies of the first centuries. It played its part 
in the great schism of the East, but it was the Reforma- 
tion which proved its greatest triumph. The latter was 
a complete rupture with the past and its traditions. It 
was an attempt to form a new Christianity, and those 
who began the movement acted wholly on their own self- 
constituted authority. With no divine commission, they 
made themselves judges of the work of God. They 
proclaimed arbitrarily their articles of faith on ques- 
tions of gravest import, nor did they hesitate to change 
them subsequently as they saw fit. They thus placed 
themselves on a plane far above that ever occupied by 
Pope or bishop. Protestantism, then, is nothing but a 
philosophy of religion, which has accepted and incorpo- 
rated into its edifice larger or smaller fragments of Chris- 
tian dogma. It contains much that is true, but of this 
truth it is incapable of offering any guarantee. Each 
one, after free investigation, may accept or reject its 
teachings, as one would accept or reject a scientific ex- 
position. In a word, Protestantism, like the Reforma- 
tion, is a work of man, and as a system it has set aside 
the Christian virtue of humility. For submission to 
divinely constituted authority in matters of faith and 
morals it offers independence and private judgment. 

This little work is an admirable treatise on the place 
of humility in the Christian dispensation, and shows how 
thoroughly its author has caught the spirit of the faith 
he has embraced. We have only been able to point out a 
few of the features of Dr. von Ruville’s two latest books. 
Full of thought and written in a calm, scientific style, 
without a trace of bitterness, they are well worthy of 
perusal by Catholics as well as by sincere truth-seeking 
Protestants. The author naturally addresses them par- 
ticularly to the latter, for whom he has set a noble ex- 
ample. Patient study and reflection brought him to the 
Catholic Church ; it was his humility, however, that finally 
opened her portals to him. Henry M. Brock, s.J. 


The Machine 


The tendency to specialization is perhaps doing more 
than any other single movement to fix the character of 
the material civilization of to-day—and of to-morrow. 
Specialization is not altogether a mere fad of the schools. 
Indispensable material needs of the common daily life 
have become dependent on it. 








To put the whole case into one typical illustration, let 
us make a supposition. And to have no argument on the 
value of the supposition, let it be the purest supposition 
of something which we know shall never come to pass. 
Suppose, then, that, to-night, all the shoe-working 
machinery shall disappear, together with the machine- 
making machinery by means of which it might be re- 
placed. What would be the consequence? Very many 
of our ninety million people would go bare-foot during 
the summer. They might get sandals, but they could not 
get shoes. And why not? Because they would not be able 
to find shoemakers. 

Shoemakers! There are armies of them in the fac- 
tories! Slowly. The regiments that converge to the 
factories in the morning, and pour out in the evening, 
are not shoemakers. Such they do not claim to be. 
Many might resent the title. They are shoeworkers. 
This is what they call themselves. It is by this name 
that they are always technically and officially designated. 
There certainly is not one shoemaker in the hundred. 
It would have to be proved that there is one in the 
thousand. They have specialized. 

There are seventeen main operations in the making of 
a shoe. The first, the cutting, requires some hand work. 
The remaining sixteen are committed to the machine. 
The shoeworker specializes at acquiring accuracy and 
speed in presenting the shoe, at a given stage of its pro- 
gress, to a machine that will advance it to another stage. 
The speed and accuracy that will secure the wage, at 
some stages, may be acquired by a fit subject in six or 
seven weeks. These seven weeks of practice in present- 
ing the material to the machine supplant the obsolete 
apprenticeship, the seven years demanded in the “re- 
quirements” for graduating the architect and builder of 
a shoe. 

The illustration could be carried through all the in- 
dustrial arts. There would, of course, be a variation in 
the numbers. So, to speak generally, without changing 
the numbers, we may say that sixteen machines produce 
an article which was once produced by one man. And 
the sixteen machines, in the day’s running, will produce 
one hundred times as many articles as could be made by 
sixteen men. And we may remark here that the secret 
of specialization has been found very available outside 
of the mechanical industries. Whenever a commercial 
enterprise takes on proportions there is an immediate 
division and a further and further subdivision of oc- 
cupations. Very little training is needed for most of 
these fractional occupations. More work is done at 
lower wages. Intelligent experience, thus liberated from 
hampering routine and minutiae, is set free for more 
work of a higher order. But there is this difference, 
that there is here still an opportunity for advancement, 
and managers are on the lookout for talent to be pro- 
moted. But. to return to the machine. There is a divi- 
sion of labor. But the machine does not labor. Though 
it can wear out, it cannot tire. For it there is a division 
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of processes. The fraction of human energy commits 
the material to the machine for the fractional process. 
The man stands between the machines as the living link 
that unifies the processes. 

It is a condition that is particularly lacking in educa- 
tional value. The continuous repetition, day after day, 
of the same limited movement is not conducive to ad- 
vancement in erudition or thought. Even the knowledge 
that is brought from eight years of school to the side 
of the machine disappears rapidly in most cases and is 
never regained. What is a man’s occupation? To oil a 
joint, to reverse a movement, to release a clutch, to sup- 
ply material to the hammers, and saws, and knives, and 
chisels, and needles of the unfaltering, unpardoning, un- 
conscious, irresponsible steel mechanism that has been 
placed in command. From this inexorable master he re- 
ceives an education in one thing,—in synchronism,—in 
accurately adjusting material according to the speed of 
the machine. It is an education in punctuality,—the 
punctuality of the physical law which measures time it- 
self. The wheels make just so many revolutions a 
minute, and he has to keep up with the wheels. If he 
cannot, he must step aside. He must take his stand 
where the wheels don’t go so fast. 

We are compromised to a new method for the appli- 
cation of human energy. It conditions the whole social 
life. It is a condition that we shall not change. It 
ought to be considered worth studying. It is to become 
more general, more pronounced, more fixed. It is going 
to make divisions between men as classes wider than they 
are now, and to make those on one side feel more bit- 
terly that they are not on the other. It is a fixed con- 
dition. Take it away, and before society could be ad- 
justed to new conditions—or rather readjusted to old 
conditions that some of us knew—more than half of the 
civilized population of earth would have perished. There 
would be neither food nor clothing. Take away these 
specialists and we should soon be without transportation, 
without means to gather the harvest that is but ninety 
days ahead. The rich would be running off from their 
millions. Great processions of famished humanity, with 
class distinctions gone, would be moving, almost without 
hope, to the fields of the uncut grain. Arts and sciences 
and schools, and learned professions would be only re- 
membrances. In lands where population is congested, 
great cities would be reeking with the pestilence from the 
unburied. The snows of January would fall as a death- 
sheet over the remains of the ultra-refinement of a 
specialized civilization. 

O, of course, it will not be. It is a reverie. It is even 
a dream. And still it is a dream that could not be so 
much as dreamed of a hundred years ago. It simply 
emphasizes a universal fact. But upon that. fact, pre- 
cisely, is builded the plea for the transformation of 
society. For society is practically in the hands of the 
owner of the machine. And the change proposed is to 
put the ownership of the machine in the hands of society. 


‘its largest part. 





Every man being a member of society will be part and 
equal owner of all. When he works he will work for 
society, and hence he will work for himself. When he 
is paid he will be paid by society, and hence he will be 
paying himself, — 

Whatever might be the general effects of this transfer 
in the ownership of the machine, there is one effect that 
it would not have. It would not eliminate the condition 
we are dwelling upon. It would not release the man 
from the machine. On the contrary, it would put more 
men at the machine. In fact, it proposes to bring about 
perfect equality by making synchronism a quality of the 
work of every man. Well, we think that, in this respect, 
things are bad enough as they are. Why make them 
worse? Where is the genius in social science who will 
suggest a means of remedying the misery without going 
in deeper? It is time for the learned economists, who 
have taught the rich man how to make money, to turn 
their attention to ameliorations in the conditions which 
they have contributed so much to bring about. There 
are many things which could be done immediately, and 
which would be of immediate value in relieving the strain. 
The rules for making money out of capital are already 
elaborate enough.. There is opportunity for the economist 
who can calmly look at society from the point of view of 
W. PoLanp, s.J. 





ee 


In 1876, when Porfirio Diaz was actively engaged in 
the revolutionary movement against President Juarez, 
which resulted in the triumph of Diaz, an impetuous 
youth named Andrés Ortego, composed some ardently 
patriotic (or Porfiristic) verses which mentioned no- 
body, but spoke of the “able pilot,” called by the voice 
of “the people” to the helm of the ship of state. To- 
day, the licentiate Andrés Ortega is connected with the 
department of State. Somebody dug up his verses and 
scattered copies of them broadcast; his name was at- 
tached to them, but the date of their original composition 
was inadvertently omitted. The “able pilot” was so 
clearly Madero that the poet, though constrained to ad- 
mit the authorship, was freed from an awkward situa- 
tion by giving the age of his effusion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Strikes in Rome and Their Causes 


Rome, May 14, 1911. 

It is the month of May and strikes are in order. This 
week we first had a strike of all the traction employees, 
who rose as one man against the enforcement of a,regu- 
lation of the Tramway Company to the effect that no 
more than two employees at a time might ride free on 
the trams, and these must not occupy seats required by 
paying passengers. The press was united against the ab- 
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surd position of the strikers; hence at the strikers’ public 
meeting the press reporters were treated contumeliously ; 
they retired with affronted dignity, and passed unanimous 
resolutions to ease their feelings. The strike is now over 
—nobody seems to know how or why—and the press is 
appeased. 

Then the stone-masons took their turn: the old, century 
old and never to be extinguished difficulty, of too much 
work and too little pay. This stopped work on the mon- 
ument of Victor Emmanuel for a day, when the govern- 
ment secured non-union help and put them under military 
protection while at work. Some thirty or forty strikers 
gathered in front of the monument in protest, and were 
ircontinently arrested in a body by the soldier-police. 
The monument, by the way, is nearing completion; it 
will be dedicated on the second of June; the Piazza 
Venezia in front of it is being improved with two garden 
plots in which sad cypress trees have been planted, to 
which a cynical citizen has recommended in the press 
that weeping willows be added to express more vividly 
the mourning of Italian citizens over the millions of 
bullion vainly buried in the structure. 

While the masons’ strike is still on, the seamstresses 
in the tailor shops have all walked out with a kindred 
difficulty, and now, horror of horrors, the hotel waiters 
have delivered a peremptory ultimatum to their employ- 
ing Donifaces that they, too, must have relief. The 
school children have not yet struck; but there is trouble 
among the schoolmistresses. It is not a far cry to New 
York, for they have the same grievance here as there, 
and are demanding equal pay with the pedagogues, and 
these poor males are all of a tremor lest the equalization 
be down and not up. 

A tempest in a Municipal Council. Aldermen, one 
fancies, are something of a piece all the world over. 
Not so long ago, they worried in New York over the 
naming of some by-lane with an Irish name. Here, also, 
there is an aldermanic commission for the renaming of 
streets, and in the Council demand was made for a Via 
de'la Sara Nathan (God save the mark!) and the chang- 
ing of the name of the Piazza San Ignazio to that of the 
Spanish martyr (sic), Francisco Ferrer. This looked 
auspicious of an anti-clerical outbreak, but in a moment 
all the fat was in the fire. Some one injected a resolution 
to name one of the new streets after the sometime Min- 
ister, Francesco Crispi; then the storm broke, and Rad- 
icals and Liberals were at it among themselves hammer 
an tongs. Though reminded that Crispi had raised the 
monument to Giordano Bruno to defy the Pope, and had 
changed Italy from an agricultural to an industrial na- 
tion, the Socialists would have none of him; recalling 
that he sent the “Thousand” to their doom in Africa, 
that he had made wholesale restrictions of the suffrage 
an! had passed the enforced domicile act, they hooted, 
howled and hammered till the session was adjourned 
abruptly in dismay. On re-assembling, the resolution for 
Crispi was passed in spite of the Radicals. 

Meantime, in the Chamber of Deputies, Murri was 
busy pouring forth one of his spasmodic tirades against 
the Vatican, the Pope, the seminaries, the religious con- 
gregations, and this time against the Catholic organiza- 
tions for social betterment of the industrial classes. The 
“hamber listened to him, as usual, contemptuously, but 
with unbecoming patience, as one of the papers states 
it, much as one puts up with an irritating hurdy-gurdy 
on the street. Podrecca, the editor of l'Asino, cynically 
calls the attention of the authorities to the immunity of 
the thieves who have been robbing church tabernacles, 














notwithstanding the clew they have been leaving in a 
copy of the Asino spread upon the altar. 

On the other hand, when the Mayor of Cividale, a 
town near Venice, was suspended for the reason that in 
his character of provincial councillor he declined to share 
in the functions of the Exposition, on the ground of the 
tone given to it of anti-clericalism and offence to the 
Holy Father, the Defence, a newspaper of Venice, comes 
out in the following strong fashion: 


“Our fatherland is sacred to us and we are tena- 
cious of the traditions of our country. We were 
not born fifty years ago, but have been Italians 
through all the succeeding centuries wherein Italian 
thought has been our own. And as Italians we do 
not want the alien in Italy, no matter what be the 
name he bears, the race to which he belongs. But 
the Pope is no alien. The Pope is ours, is Italian, 
though belonging to the world at large through his 
august ministry. His mission also is sacred to us, 
his liberty sacred, sacred the right which he has to 
the respect of the nation in the midst of which he 
has his dwelling, and which is at once our nation. 
We cannot for a moment dissociate our love of 
country from our love of the Church and of the 
Pope. The one is blended with the other, and in 
that blending we see the liberty of the Church and 
the greatness of Italy. This is our two-fold loyalty: 
we cannot now forget it in the face of a celebration 
which tends to glorify the captivity of the Church 
and the enslavement of Catholic principle.” 


The Holy Father has held the usual public audiences 
all the week, and on Thursday gave Holy Communion 
to some sixty of the faithful at his private Mass. The 
Association of St. Cecilia, founded by Pius IX in 1870, 
of which Father Angelo De Santi, S.J., is at present 
president, started in January of this year a school of 
higher studies in music. This has been a serious under- 
taking, and has enlisted, as it needed, the best musical 
talent in Rome to form a staff. It presents three courses, 
a one year course of Gregorian music, a three year course 
in harmony, counterpoint and fugue, and a four year 
course in organ music. The daily classes have been con- 
ducted with enthusiasm since the opening in January; 
they are held in the College of S. Maria Immacolata and 
in the Seminario Romano. The enrollment of students 
for this year numbers twenty-eight, of whom twenty-three 
are priests, three seminarians and two are laymen; one 
of the latter hails from the United States, Mr. Philip 
Barrows-Whitehead. 

As for the Exposition, the grounds are still commonly 
empty, except when some function brings the military 
and the officials. On Thursday, the new bridge across 
the Tiber connecting the two parts of the Exposition, the 
Valle Julia section in the Villa Borghesi and the sec- 
tion over the Tiber in the Piazza d’Armi, was opened. 
It is a handsome structure in white stone and concrete, 
arching the river in a single span of one hundred metres. 
It was begun in October, 1909, and completed last week. 
It cost some $250,000. 

On Saturday, the Grand Duke Boris and his Duchess 
Maria Paulovna arrived with the compliments of the 
Czar. There was the usual military and social reception, 
but it created little interest except in strictly official 
circles, as the ordinary Roman citizen has grown tired 
of solitary royal visitors, when the essential for success 
is a multitude, which never comes. 

The Minister of Grace and Justice has been appealed 
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to in the Chamber of Deputies to correct the form of 
criminal procedure which allows the theatrical and un- 
dignified scenes daily enacted at Viterbo. Some of the 
members are worked up over the fact that American 
papers are exploiting the extraordinary features of the 
trial to the disgrace of Italy. Remembering the exploita- 
tion of the disgusting first Thaw trial in New York, 
Italy need scarcely fear the criticism of the American 
metropolis. 
C. M. 





Spanish Parliament Hears Associations Law 


Maprip, May 12, 1911. 

On May 8, the Spanish Cortes met in answer to the 
summons of the President of the Council of Ministers. 
The afternoon of the first day of the new session was 
signalized by the reading of the proposed measure on 
Religious Associations, a measure which Canalejas has 
concocted for the sake of satisfying the Republicans and 
currying favor with the anti-clericals. The measure 
seems to have been suggested by that of Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, in France, which inaugurated an era of persecution 
of the religious Orders; for the points of resemblance 
between the two are many and marked. 

Even though this creation of Canalejas were less openly 
sectarian than it is, the fact that it was brought before 
the Cortes without notice to the Holy See, thus violating 
solemn international compacts and giving a rude blow 
to the friendly relations existing between Spain and the 
Vatican, would be enough in itself to make the Catholic 
opinion of our country view it with disfavor and lively 
repugnance. 

The injury done by Canalejas to the Catholic con- 
science is seen to be more grievous when one reflects that 
the right of association for any proper and moral end 
is a natural right, and that this natural right is limited 
by the proposed measure precisely in those respects in 
which it rises above mere natural reason, namely, by 
fixing arbitrarily the number, the age, the nationality, the 
vocation, and even the means of subsistence of the mem- 
bers or associates. 

The pretext by which the ministry affects to have been 
moved in proposing this measure is precisely that which 
Spanish Republicans urge in their campaigns against the 
Orders, that is, the excessive number of Religious, both 
male and female; but this pretext is absolutely without 
foundation. There are now in Spain, according to of- 
ficial statistics, fifty thousand Religious, of whom ten 
thousand are men and the rest are women. In propor- 
tion to their population, both Belgium and Germany, not 
to mention other countries, have more Religious than 
Spain, yet they flourish and thrive as few other countries 
flourish and thrive. But, even if we close our eyes for 
the moment to this specious pretext, which in itself merely 
shows the animus of the authors of the proposed law, 
we can point out in the measure itself several principles 
which are highly censurable and simply inadmissible. In 
the first place, the civil authorities enter the domain of 
conscience and pretend to arrogate to themselves the 
right to fix conditions for the time when monastic obliga- 
tions shall have civil effects, and what those civil effects 
shall be. Again, articles 5 and 8 are so worded as to 
prevent the existence in one and the same province of 
two houses of the same Order. Further, by making 
twelve the smallest number of Religious who may legally 
form an “association,” the bill threatens the existence of 





many small convents, hospitals, and asylums in towns 
where larger institutions could not be supported, because 
not needed. Furthermore, in addition to the imposition. 
of excessive succession and inheritance taxes, the Orders. 
are obliged to sell within six months after entering into 
possession any real estate that may be freely donated to 
them. Finally, the bill claims for the civil authorities 
the power to dissolve by judicial proceedings without any 
recourse to the Church authorities a religious Order, 
which exists in virtue of the action of the Church author- 
ities. Now, all this takes on the color of a very high- 
handed proceeding in a country presumably Catholic, and 
bound by solemn agreement to the observance of certain 
rules, laws, and customs of the Catholic Church. The 
proposed law excepts from its provisions four Orders of 
men and two Orders of women, as has been noted in 
AMERICA, 

We have already expressed our opinion about the prob- 
able fate of the measure, and, instead of having any 
reason to change it, we are more firmly persuaded that 
it was correct. All the probabilities are against its adop- 
tion. At the present writing, the Spanish Cortes is 
showing a condition of affairs new and hitherto unknown 
in the history of Spain. The deputies (members of the 
lower House or Congress) do not attend the meetings, 
and all that Canalejas can do by letters and urgent repre- 
sentations to his friends and followers does not bring 
them. The assembly hall is almost deserted. The min- 
isterialists prefer to saunter about or to spend their time 
at social gatherings or in restaurants or public resorts ; 
the Conservatives do the same; and even the Republicans 
remain away from the legislative halls. This tends to 
make the position of the Premier awkward and ridicu-. 
lous; for his only surroundings are vacancy and solitude. 
Nobody seems to attach any importance to his plans an@ 
projects; he seems to be looked upon as politically dead. 

The words “ministerial crisis” are on everybody's lips ; 
our first care in the morning is to look at the paper to 
see whether the cabinet has resigned. The fact is that 
Canalejas remains in office because at the present mo- 
ment there is nobody to take his place; for the Liberal 
party is a conglomeration of petty factions, with no ca- 
hesive force and common moral bond. 

If to this be added that the nation is bowed down under 
excessive taxes, and is on the point of raising an outcry: 
against mismanagement in the treasury, for between 
January 1 and May 11, 1911, the cabinet has spent thir- 
teen million pesetas in excess of the estimates, enougl> 
has been said to discredit Canalejas; for the country is 
speeding towards certain bankruptcy. 

It is unquestionably true that Canalejas himself is 
weary of office and dissatisfied with the conduct of his 
followers. He is simply looking for an excuse to resign 
and go home. A couple of days ago, he publicly ex- 
pressed his regret for having convoked the Cortes, in- 
stead of governing the country without the advice and 
approbation of the legislators. We are of the opinion 
that the distance from this open confession of fault and 
failure to his permanent retirement from the cabinet is 
very short. He might have accomplished a great work, 
a work of pacification and patriotism, but his eagerness 
to win the applause of the radical elements of the Left 
has been his undoing. He rose to power with the good 
will and the support of all parties. When he comes to 
fall, and fall he must very shortly, he will leave the 
national finances demoralized, and the public conscience 
more than ever unsettled and unstrung. 

NORBERTO TORCAL. 
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Catholic Spain 


The Spanish Catholics mean to leave nothing undone 
to make the coming Eucharistic Congress in their capital 
city, June 25-29, a brilliant one. They appear to have 
set their hearts on outstripping the stately pomp and 
splendid ceremonial of the public procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament which made Montreal’s Congress 
so notable. The official program of this chief event in 
the coming gathering to honor the Eucharistic King has 
just been published. The procession will form in the 
Retiro, Madrid’s most beautiful park, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Church of San Geronimo, in 
which, it will be remembered, the nuptials of King Alfonso 
and Queen Victoria Eugenie were solemnized. Moving 
out of the park, it will pass the National Gallery 
(Museo del Prado) and wend its way through the 
Prado promenade, until it enters the Alcada, Madrid’s 
handsomest street. Along this showy avenue it con- 
tinues its way to the famous Puerta del Sol, then into 
and through the Calle Mayor, the scene of the cowardly 
attempt upon the life of the King on the occasion of his, 
marriage, until’turning to the right the marching multi- 
tude will form for the concluding ceremonies in the 
Plaza de las Armas, before the royal palace. Although 
present indications point to an army of 50,000 marching 
in the public procession, the Plaza will not be crowded; 
60,000, it is said, can assemble comfortably in its great 


open space. 





At this point the benediction will be given by the 


Papal delegate, and the parade will be dismissed. Fol- 
lowing the benediction the Sacred Host will be borne 
up to the great staircase leading to the King’s palace, 
where the entire royal household will be gathered await- 
ing the Eucharistic King’s coming and blessing. Im- 
mediately thereafter, surrounded by a guard of honor 
chosen from the grandees and aristocrats of all Spain, 
the Blessed Sacrament will be carried to the tabernacle. 
The entire line of march will be lined by picked troops 
in gala uniform. 

No people in the world are more at home in the art 
of festive decoration of their cities and homes on oc- 
casions such as this than are the Spaniards, and the 
plans already announced promise magnificent results for 
the coming festivities. A feature, possible only in Spain, 
will be the appearance of the heraldic banners and pen- 
nants of the united noble families of the country in the 
public procession. The Blessed Sacrament will be carried 
in the world-famous Gothic ostensorium, the chef 
d’ceuvre of Enrique de Arse, one of the most precious 
treasures of the Cathedral of Toledo, whence it will be 
loaned for that purpose. The ostensorium dates from 
1524, in which year de Arse completed its fashioning. 
It weighs 10,900 ounces, and with the exception of the 
cross surmounting the whole artistic creation, was 
formed from the first goid brought over to Spain from 
America by Columbus. 

The Chamber of Deputies has already voted a sum of 
100,000 pesetas (about $20,000) for the decorations 
along the line of march; to this sum the King and Queen 
have added 5,000 pesetas, the Queen-Mother Christina 
2,000 pesetas, and each of the Infantes and Infantas 
1,000 pesetas. Corporations and Clubs of the capital 
city have contributed generously to the same end. 

The principal public sessions of the Congress are to be 
held in the beautiful National Pantheon, the stately 
Church of St. Francis, which is on the same street as 
the royal palace, the Calle Faillen. The program already 
announced contains a list of papers to be read and ad- 


dresses to be delivered by the most distinguished 
scholars and orators of Spain. 
The Last Look 


The island of Ulua was an evil place. So the 
Spaniards thought, and rightly, when on that June morn- 
ing, away back in 1518, they explored it under the 
leadership of Juan de Grijalva, and saw on all sides 
unmistakable signs of recent human sacrifices. It was 
a place accursed. Their leader’s name was John, and 
the feast of St. John was near. Therefore, they intro- 
duced a religious element into the name of the island. 
It should be thenceforth San Juan de Ulua, or St. John 
of Ulloa, as it is called in English. 

Lying close to “heroic Veracruz,” the Spaniards so 
fortified it that it became their strongest fortress in all 


America. But the evil name remained. Great cisterns 
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had been constructed within the. fort for the storage of 
rain water, there being no other supply, and close to 
these there were dungeons, dark and damp and reeking 
with miasmatic exhalations. The worst criminals were 
confined in them, but not for long. Death was always 
making his rounds. The gloomy fortress was Spain’s 
last stand in New Spain, for it was not until 1825, four 
years after the formal acknowledgment of Mexican in- 
dependence, that disease and famine caused Spain to 
lower her flag on San Juan de Ulua. But change of 
flag brought no change in reputation. Less formidable 
as a fortress, perhaps, the island was not a whit less 
formidable as a Federal prison-house. Sweltering in the 
blinding glare of the tropical sun, looking down upon 
waters which are the chosen haunt of the man-eating 
hammerhead, the fortress has seen armies of prisoners 
enter its forbidding precincts, but it has seen few go 
forth to life and freedom. 

Five years ago there took place a petty uprising 
against President Diaz. The result was that some two 
hundred revolutionists were sentenced to San Juan de 
Ulua. On May 30, 1910, one of the forty who still sur- 
vived the horrors of the place, smuggled out a letter, in 
which he told of what the prisoners were forced to under- 
go. What were the thoughts of Porfirio Diaz, for thirty 
years master of Mexico, as he paced the steamer deck, 
an exile, and gazed upon the island of human sacrifices, 
Ulua? 


Criminal Statistics and Irreligious Schooling 


A French student of educational methods has com- 
piled from official statistics a table showing the status of 
criminality in France and its rapid growth during those 
decades of the last century in which religious instruction 
was by law forbidden in the public schools of that coun- 
try. A study of the table will be profitable in other 
countries. From 1831-1856, he tells us, the public 
schools were entrusted to lay teachers, their supervision 
having been by legislation taken from the Church au- 
thorities. In that period the average number of crimes 
and misdemeanors, as reported from official sources, 


Was: 
SRS 065 cd edee med ears 113,000 
Pb ere er me 144,000 
| a ee rrr re 169,000 
| ee eer 226,000 
| SE ee 280,000 


In 1856 the Falloux Law permitted the imparting of 
religious instruction in public schools under the direc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities, and at once there 
was a notable decrease in the statistics of criminality. 
From 1856-1860 the record gives 266,000 as the average. 
In 1861 the liberalizing trend of the imperial officials 
again restricted the rights of the Church in the matter 
of religious training in schools, and for some years an 








increase is noted in the story of the crimes and mis- 
demeanors reported. 


1861-1865.... 
1866-1870.... 


272,000 
283,000 


Following the Franco-Prussian disaster the Falloux 
Law once more came into vogue, and the Church in 
France was allowed to discharge its duty in the impart- 
ing of religious instruction in State schools; from 1871- 
1875 a decrease in crime is noted and the average drops 
to 250,000. 

With the year 1876 began the cruel war ever since 
waged in the unfortunate land fo crush out every reli- 
gious influence in the education of the children of France. 
Since 1876 the average reported has been: 


See On are 372,000 
ES 5s b:b4 os aebideaeear 422,000 
A ee ee oe 161,000 
eer FP 
Sat chia dew seteuncen 514,000 
eee 556,000 


This table speaks for itself. 


Socialistic Freedom 


A curious instance lately chronicled in the story of 
the happenings in Italy’s parliament offers an illustra- 
tion of the tactics of Socialism deserving of notice. It 
appears that there exists a Council of Labor, Consiglio 
Superiore di Lavoro, organized under the supervision of 
Italy’s Minister of Agriculture and made up of Senators, 
Deputies and Delegates of the Labor Unions of that 
country. This body is supposed to exert a protecting 
influence wherever the interests of workingmen are con- 
cerned. Heretofore the delegates selected to sit in the 
Council have been, without exception, representatives 
of socialistic organizations, and when an effort was 
made quite recently to secure a place for certain mem- 
bers of Catholic organizations bitter protest was en- 
tered by the Socialists. Their reason forsooth was the 
sectarian character of the Catholic bodies. 

Shortly after the reopening of the parliamentary ses- 
sions a Catholic deputy, Longinotti, brought the unfair- 
ness of the Socialists to the attention of the Chamber, 
and asked that the numerous organizations of his fel- 
low-religionists be permitted the 
Consiglio. As is known, the social movement lately in- 
augurated by the Catholics of Italy has resulted in the 
formation of many strong bodies among workingmen 
and women of all classes. Longinotti argued that the 
very purpose of the existence of the Consiglio Superiore 
di Lavoro demanded that all labor organizations in Italy 
be recognized and that their interests be furthered with- 
out prejudice. The folly of denying Catholics such 
recognition because of the sectarian character of their 
societies is apparent to everyone. The socialistic plea, 
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he insisted, is but a cloak to hide the purpose of those 
who urge it to retain the care-free and comfortable 
monopoly of State protection which their unions have 
heretofore enjoyed. 

It is an old fallacy, continued Longinotti, this imputa- 
tion of liberty restrictions simply because a body hap- 
pens to be Catholic, and its activities happen to be 
ruled by Catholic principles. Are there no rules and 
regulations governing socialistic organizations? Are 
there no restrictions put upon their members to mark 
the limitations of their individual action? 
simply because they are Catholics, to be excluded from 
their rights as citizens and to be denied representation 
in a State Commission organized to safeguard interests 
which touch them as closely as they do the Socialists 
now enjoying a monopoly of that representation? 
Must Catholics submit to the suspicion that their work- 
ingmen’s unions, over and above the industrial aims 
they claim to subserve, covertly plan and plot political 
action possibly dangerous to the State, whilst Socialism, 
though its known purpose is to overturn existing gov- 
ernment everywhere, is welcomed to every blessed help 
the State has at its disposal? 

Longinotti concluded a speech which has been en- 
thusiastically praised by his Catholic fellow-countrymen 
with this appeal for fair play: “Let us have equal jus- 
tice. Let the Government do one of two things: either 
reject alike all industrial and labor organizations that, 
over and above their character as workingmen’s unions, 
pursue political or religious aims; or let it aid and assist 
alike all industrial and labor bodies that, no matter what 
other objects they have in view, efficaciously work for 
the material and social interests of their members.” 


The French Academy and Its Critics 


The most distinguished body in France has of late 
been made the target of much criticism, as venomous 
as it is petty. As is well known the Academy is wont 
every year to distribute considerable money in prizes to 
men and women of French extraction who have done 
excellent work in the field of science and literature. For 
many years the number of these prizes granted to 
priests and religious has been remarked, yet it has 
never entered into the minds of men of letters in 
France to question the perfect fairness and impartiality 
shown by the committees appointed by the Academy to 
investigate the merits of competitors in the various prize 
contests and to determine the winners of the distinctions 
to be awarded. 

This year the published list of successful competitors 
contains an extraordinary number of names of reli- 
gious, men and women. Among those who received the 
largest money prizes are: The Sister Superior of the 
Convent of St. Joseph in St. Dié; the Superior of the 
Lazarist Fathers in Akbi (Asia Minor); the Superior 
of the Trappist Fathers in Chekdokhele (Asia Minor) ; 
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the Sister Superior of the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
Adana, and a Marist priest and a Jesuit Missionary in 
Adana. The considerable sum of 5,000 francs, one of 
the capital prizes awarded by the Academy, was won by 
the Superior of the Sisters of Providence in Ambato- 
lampy in Madagascar. 

To be sure all this is bitter medicine for the priest- 
hunters and the persecutors of religious women in poor 
France. One is not surprised, then, to learn that the 
Liberal and Masonic press is raising the cry of 
“clericalism” and charging the honorable members of 
the Academy with unpatriotic favoritism in their award 
of these honors. Happily, the Academy of France needs 
no defenders; their ancient repute for scholarship and 
integrity is sufficient answer to the foolish whimpering 
of their detractors. 


Decent Propriety 


“Twenty-five hundred motorcycle race fans saw one man 
dashed to death, one probably fatally injured, and another 
seriously hurt on ‘Death Curve,’ at Hawthorne race track, 
yesterday afternoon. Sitting idly while surgeons and 
track attendants bore off the maimed and dying victims, 
they waited patiently for the débris to be cleared off the 
track. Then, when all had been made shipshape once 
more, they cheered five other races, one of which was 
almost won by the man responsible for the death of his 
former opponent.” 

The record of a day’s sport in Chicago, of which the 
above is an interesting paragraph, is duly chronicled in 
the Tribune of that city. One can fancy the pharisaical 
horror a similar description of the incidents of a bull 
fight culled from some Spanish journal would arouse 
in the minds of some among us. Probably it is not 
within reason to expect much tenderness and sympathy 
of people who rush to trials of speed, where the per- 
formers recklessly hazard their lives. Nevertheless, a 
decent regard for the proprieties would have suggested 
a suspension of the dangerous races for a day. It would 
have proved that those present have not altogether for- 
gotten elementary lessons in regard to human life, but 
that sudden death and suffering still appealed to them 
a little. 
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Our readers know how cruelly the Pope has been bul- 
lied for his firmness towards Modernism. When the 
unhappy Tyrrell drew on himself by his obstinacy the 
papal condemnation, the English press was vociferous, 
and the Anglican journals were not the least noisy. The 
outcry was founded, as usual, on ignorance—whether in- 
vincible, or crass, or affected, we do not try to determine— 
of the nature of Modernism and of the Pope’s obliga- 
tions regarding it. As to the former, serious Anglicans 
seem to have learned something. The Dean of Divinity 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, J. S. Thompson, has pub- 
lished a scandalous book on Miracles ‘in the. New Testa- 
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ment, and the Guardian finds it “gravely disconcerting” 
that such a work should come from one in such an offi- 
cial position. It attempts to minimize the scandal by 
taking the paternal attitude towards Mr. Thompson, as 
an “earnest young man,’ whose “judgment is not as 
good as his industry.” But it finds the root of his 
blasphemies in Modernism, of which he is an adept. 
And thus, as the wise Clown says, “the whirligig of 
time brings in its revenges.” 





THE LAST PRIZE OF THE BUCCANEERS. 


Once there was a wicked man who went about asking 
people, “Where is the Spanish Main?” Of those he asked 
some were prudent, and these quickly parried the fell ques- 
tion, or fled. Some thought it was that part of the Pacific 
near Lower California. One man was of opinion that it was 
the locale of “Treasure Island,” and some more of Steven- 
son’s stories, but would venture no farther in his placing of 
it. And one said, “Spanish Main? Why, certainly! The 
Spanish Main is a bit of the Atlantic off the coast of Spain, 
near the Dry Tortugas,” and smiled in a superior way. 
Everybody had heard about it. Many had fine, wholesome, 
boyhood memories of tales of derring-do that clothed those 
mysterious waters in enduring splendors. But, pushed for 
an answer, they really couldn’t say. 

And so the wicked man departed, chuckling, and his vic- 
tims hastened to a library and thumbed indices under the 
letter S. But there came another man who, when he was 
asked the question, looked afar off over the head.of the 
wicked man, and said, with proper solemnity, “The Spanish 
Main lies off the seaports of Bohemia, and is bounded by 
Galleons, Buccaneers, and Pieces of Eight.” And so it does; 
and so it is. Its waters wash the coasts of ancient Fancy, 
and upon them shine 

“The light that never was on land or sea, 
The consummation and the Pirate’s dream.” 

Any man who would lay a rude, historical hand—speaking 
very figuratively, of course—upon the Spanish Main, and 
drag it forth into the common light of day, or put it into a 
map, or tell veracious and unvarnished tales about it, should 
at least have the grace to apologize. It is with reluctance 
and genuine regret, and not without urgent memory of the 
wicked man aforementioned, that there is hazarded here this 
bit of description, found in a book: 

“The Spanish Main—that portion of the Caribbean Sea 
adjacent to the northeast coast of South America, inclusive of 
the route traversed by Spanish merchant ships in traveling 
between the eastern and western hemispheres.” 

Yet even about this there is a saving touch of vagueness; 
as though, when the writer of it had, with disgusting accu- 
racy, just put his finger on the map, his heart misgave him, 
his better nature asserted itself, and he ended with a fine, 
sweeping gesture that took in all the broad seas “between 
the eastern and western hemispheres,” and with the gesture 
sent the Spanish Main back to where it belongs. 

One likes to think that even in the days when the fame of 
the Spanish Main was being builded there was something of 
this same pleasant uncertainty about its location. One can 
fancy Sir Henry Morgan telling a loyal friend, “You set 
sail from Kingston harbor with a good crew of rakehells, 
and you go to the north, or the south, or the west, or the 
east, as the wind may blow, and when you sight a Spanish 
galleon you are on the Spanish Main.” 

And the story of the deeds done on it is best told with- 
out dates. How can one figure a Buccaneer or a Marooner 








going about with a calendar? He timed himself, beyond 
doubt, by the amount of water in his casks, and of booty in 
his hold; or, if on land, by the immediate condition of his 
purse. He set forth in the year, and on the day, when his 
funds had given out; and he came back—if he came back 
at all—when his ship was loaded, by the grace of God and 
his own endeavors, with Spanish plunder. 

How the history of the Spanish Main began is a question 
that lands one in a very fog of legend, a fog made doubly 
obscure by the ghostly crowd of wandering conjectures that 
haunt it. When it began is equally uncertain. One may 
not unreasonably suspect that it began as soon as there 
were enough English and Spaniards in the neighborhood to 
put up a good fight, At any rate after the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century the merry game was in full swing— 
of robbing poor natives, and then being robbed in turn on 
your way home with the goods; and a Spaniard going out 
to His Catholic Majesty’s colonies in the New World could 
usually get enough excitement in one voyage to last a 
healthy man for a lifetime. The earlier Englishmen who en- 
gaged in this pastime were known as Boucaniers because, 
we are told, they first entered into the business by way of 
killing cattle in San Domingo, and drying the meat, which 
was then called “boucan.” Of course, such pleasant occupa- 
tion as plundering rich Spanish ships was not limited to 
Englishmen only; men of all nationalities took a hand in it. 
But for the most part the adventurers set forth in English 
bottoms and under English leaders. Hawkins, Drake, Mor- 
gan, Wallace, Parks, and the redoubtable Admiral Benbow, 
all Englishmen good and true, are at the head of the names 
that make a glamor upon these seas for our modern eyes. 

It is not easy to hold a brief for either side in this matter. 
The men who made history on the Spanish Main were 
chiefly rascals, whose single service to mankind is the fur- 
nishing forth of much fine reading matter. Only, of the two 
sets of cutthroats, English and Spanish, the English seem 
to have been by far the cleverer and more daring, and, there- 
fore, naturally win our interest the more. The Spanish Main 
lacked ethics as much as it did accurate chronology and 
precise geographical location. It was a place of action, 
wherein the actors were so fully occupied, chasing and be- 
ing chased, that there was little chance left for nice con- 
siderations of meum and tuum. It was outside the pale, not 
merely of trifling laws, but of the Ten Commandments. 
And for all that we of to-day rightfully delight in the mem- 
ory of it; it was hardly a place where any modern but a 
wildcat promoter could be expected to feel at ease. 

Spain had taken the lead in American colonization, and 
in all the excellence of Spanish exploitation undoubtedly 
there was not wanting extortion and brutality. One can 
readily learn what must have been the generous feeling of 
horror in English bosoms at the time over Spanish conduct 
in America by simply reading the sentiments of unselfish 
and righteous indignation they feel in our day—over, say, 
Austria’s land-grabbing in the hither East—as expressed, say, 
in the Spectator, that last home of British respectability. 
It was positively a pious project in the early seventeenth 
century to fit out ships to chastise the haughty Don and re- 
lieve him of the burden of his ill-gotten wealth, and it was 
a project most successfully and persistently carried out. 
To be sure, the English Government could not and would 
not countenance such high-handed chastisement, even of 
Spaniards, and no doubt made a pretense of sighing regret- 
fully when some tall English vessel sailed into her English 
harbor with her decks almost awash, so deeply did she ride 
under her load of wicked Spanish plate and bullion. Yet, what 
would you? Was a God-fearing Government to stifle the 
holy wrath of its people against the Proud Oppressor? So 
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the Government contented itself with sad shakings of the 
head in public; and, meanwhile, kept a vigilant eye on what 
might happen along the coasts of the Caribbean. 

Finally, however, as the Buccaneers widened the reach 
and extended the scale of their operations, and repeatedly 
injured the feelings of Spanish Governors in America—and 
as there was little left, anyway, in Spanish America except 
the soil—England decided that the zeal of her children 
against the Unrighteous must be curbed; her representative, 
Earl Sandwich, in arranging the terms of the treaty of 
Madrid, in 1667, agreed that Buccaneering should be dis- 
couraged on the Spanish Main. 

Sut indeed it had fallen off even before that time, and 
for very natural causes, The Spaniards were learning the 
futility of laboriously extracting hoarded wealth from na- 
tives when their own possession of it ceased a few hundred 
leagues from its port of departure. During this time of 
slack trade the hardy Buccaneers showed their good business 
sense by making provision against the day when their occu- 
pation should be wholly gone, They had learned much of 
the topography of the coast in the years through which 
they had harried the Main. They had particularly discovered 
the value, as a refuge, of the continuous chain of coral reefs 
and little islands which run parallel to a great part of the 
Central American coast, at distances varying from ten to 
thirty miles to eastward. Behind this natural sea-wall there 
were shoals which they alone had charted, and snug bights 
where one might lie at anchor whilst a pursuer hurried unsus- 
pecting by. Navigable rivers ran down to the sea behind 
the reefs; rivers, the banks of which were covered with log- 
wood and mahogany and rosewood and sapodilla. And the 
most sheltered coast and the richest streams were the coast 
and the streams below the peninsula of Yucatan. 

Here, then, from 1632 on, band after band of Buccaneers 
quietly settled, turning their cutlasses into machetes and smit- 
ing rich woods in place of rich Spaniards. There is a Pathan 
saying: “First comes one Englishman, as a traveler or for 
shikar; then come two and make a map; then comes an army 
and takes the country. It is better, therefore, to kill the 
first Englishman.” But there was nobody to kill these first 
Englishmen; nobody there but timid Indians; and these 
Englishmen were particularly hard to kill. They stayed; 
and more came to take their places when they died or went 
back to England to live on their easily achieved wealth. 
Benbow himself did not disdain to hack a competency out 
of the tropical forests, and left his name to one of their 
streams. 

Various reverses came upon the settlement. At one time 
it was practically depopulated, and the settlers taken as 
prisoners to Havana. But it pérsisted in spite of all, as only 
an English colony can persist. It grew in numbers; it 
became in time conscious of its politic life, and devised a 
simple and efficient form of government. Great companies 
were formed to exploit the country; one of them to this day 
owns fully a third of the soil of the colony. Large fortunes 
were made in the land and promptly transferred to England. 
In 1720 negro slaves were introduced from Jamaica. They 
found their English owners, as elsewhere, no harsh masters. 
In a few years there were more mulattoes than negroes. 
Slavery was abolished in 1834. 

Internal dissensions in the government of the colony not 
infrequently arose, some of them being carefully fostered by 
the mother country, which watched with jealous eye the 
growth and development of the handful of uncertain Buc- 
caneers into a thriving settlement where huge sums of money 
might be made in a few years. England was zealous for 
the “rights” of the colony in respect of other nations, and 
in diplomacy cleverly outfought the Spanish Crown's attempts 








to reassert its claims. The country, unsurveyed, and with 
no definite boundaries, had quietly come to be known as 
“British Honduras,” and British it was to remain. Eng- 
land was not so particularly mindful, however, of the “rights” 
of the colonists in respect to herself. Gradually the ma- 
hogany and logwood cutters were disfranchised and the 
government of the territory withdrawn to England. Finally, 
in 1869, British Honduras became “by petition” a Crown 
Colony, with officials appointed from England, and with all 
its affairs in the hands of the Crown Agents in London. 
It was a slow process, but eventually the last prize of the 
Buccaneers went the way of so many other of their prizes— 
to the Crown. 

From that year the Colony has steadily languished. The 
woods along the rivers were nearly exhausted; the govern- 
ment did practically nothing to open up the hinterland; 
the trade in mahogany and logwood fell off; there was not, 
never had been, much agriculture, and the resources of the 
Colony lay dead. Bill Nye, in his “History of the U. S.,” 
has a passage that nicely parallels a description of the con- 
dition of British Honduras. 

“From this time [about 1691],” he says, “on to the Revo- 
lution, Mass., Maine, and Nova Scotia became a royal pro- 
vince. Neva Scotia is that way yet, and has to go to Boston 
for her groceries.” British Honduras goes to New Orleans 
and to Liverpool. 

There is a strongly founded rumor that in the early ’70s 
the Colony was offered to the United States in settlement 
of the Alabama claims. That seems to have been the last 
real official notice taken of it. There are 7,652 square miles 
of superb country, of giant forests, of open pasture lands, 
of fertile valleys, of picturesque mountains; a land of re- 
markable beauty, of excellent climate, capable of growing 
any and all tropical plants; abounding in game, full of re- 
sources, full as a sunken treasure-ship; but it is a sunken 
treasure-ship, barnacled, festooned with weed, the playground 
of sharks; it has not yet been raised. W. A. M. 
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Father Damien. An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde, 
of Honolulu, from Ropsert Louis Stevenson (With a State- 
ment by Mrs. Stevenson). Notre Dame, Indiana: The Ave 
Maria Press. Price, 30 cents. 

Writing lately on a new volume of Stevenson, a reviewer 
in the London Academy says that it contains, besides other 
papers, “the famous open letter to the Reverend Dr. Hyde on 
Father Damien—a letter which we seem to remember Ste- 
venson afterwards regretted having written.” No doubt, the 
reviewer did hear something of the kind, and is accurate 
enough when he declares that he seems to remember it. 
But in a matter which seriously concerns the character and 
reputation of a saintly man and one of the world’s great 
heroes, one would expect a conscientious writer to refrain 
from circulating vague and venomous on dits which he seems 
to remember. This is the way legends grow. 

The Ave Maria Press did a real service to history and to 
humanity when it obtained a vehement expression of denial 
concerning the rumor, which the reviewer seems to remem- 
ber, from such an authoritative source as Mrs, Stevenson. 
The statement is reproduced in its new edition of the letter, 
and deserves the widest pubicity. “As to the ‘Open Letter 
to Dr. Hyde’,” writes Mrs. Stevenson, “nothing can make 
me believe that Louis ever regretted the subject-matter of 
that piece of writing. To me, up to his last hours, he spoke 
always in the same strain. His admiration for the work 
and character of ‘that saint, that martyr,’ as he invariably 
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called Father Damien, remained unchanged; and any men- 
tion of the cowardly attack on the dead man’s memory 
brought a flush of anger into his face and a fire to his eye 
that were unmistakable.” 

Besides Dr. Rawnsley’s fine sonnet on Father Damien 
and the beautiful prologue of Charles Warren Stoddard’s, 
“The Lepers of Molokai,” this edition of the “Open Letter” 
also contains a publisher's preface, in which we are told that 
Stevenson would never accept literary payment from any 
source for his defense of the modern Apostle of the Lepers. 
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The Second Spring. A Sermon by John Henry Newman, 
D.D. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Exercises, by 
Francis P. Donnetty, S.J.. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

This is, perhaps, Cardinal Newman's greatest sermon. It 
was preached before a Synod of priests and bishops, most 
of whom, we learn from some of those who were present, 
were weeping before it was ended. It was not a very won- 
derful phenomenon. It is almost impossible for any Cath- 
olic to pick up the sermon to-day and to follow its progress 
in cold type without being affected to tears. The poignant 
sincerity of the speaker, the tumult of feeling in his heart, 
laid open, quivering and palpitating to the eye, by the almost 
miraculous agency of perfect and adequate words, flick the 
heart with the sharp ache of sorrow unspeakable. We dare 
say the famous passage towards the close of the sermon, 
when the speaker suddenly turns from his “Fathers and 
brothers” in a piercing cry to God, has seldom been read 
except through a blur of tears. 

A lover of literature will not take much satisfaction in the 
thought of this delicate masterpiece being subjected to the 
clumsy clinic of the class in English, But, since such things 
must be, one has to suppose that the best subjects will pro- 
mote the best interests of literature, and that heartless 
analysis is one way of passing on the torch to rising gen- 
erations. 

Father Donnelly has made his analysis as heartless as 
the most exigent science could wish; but in doing so he 
only yielded to the demands of the classroom. Once this 
task is done, he yields to the charm of his subject and favors 
the student with warm, but judicious, appreciations that 
ought to enkindle him with their ardor. The introductory 
essay contains some new and interesting criticism of Cardinal 
Newman's style. The citations from famous critics who have 
written about the Cardinal are numerous and illuminating; 
they are scattered through the editor’s notes and sugges- 
tions, and are designed to stimulate the student by offering 
him general literary observations to be applied to some concrete 
instance under his eyes. The primary purpose of the editor 
is to make the sermon useful as a subject for class exer- 
cises in imitation of it. In this he succeeds with praiseworthy 
ingenuity. Besides the numerous hints as to how this imi- 
tation may be carried on, which he gives on almost every 
page of his notes, he adds a copious appendix of actual 
classroom exercises, all done according to the methods de- 
scribed by him. | oe ee 

The Heart of the Gospel; Traits of the Sacred Heart. By 
Rev. Francis P. Donnetty, S.J. New York: Apostleship of 
Prayer. 

This little book of 167 pages deserves, or, rather, demands. 
more than a passing notice, for it is a distinct contribution 
to devotional literature. It is full of thought, and its re- 
flections are presented in such a bright and attractive way 
that it is not necessary to keep prodding one’s piety to 
finish it. It is interesting as well as instructive from be- 





ginning to end. Apart from its apt and pleasant philosophy, 
and its solid spirituality, there is a happy knack of illustra- 
tion taken from the world around that keeps brighten- 
ing the doctrine inculcated. The definitions strike us as 
peculiarly happy. They are framed in such a way that they 
remain in the mind and furnish excellent material for medi- 
tation. Possibly the little volume may solve a difficulty 
that often confronts Directors of the League of the Sacred 
Heart, in finding topics of instruction for the Promoters’ 
meetings. One of the short chapters of “The Heart of the 
Gospel”—and they are all short—will afford excellent subject 
matter, which cannot fail to satisfy both the speaker and 
the audience. We heartily commend the book. i sa 





Methedus Excipiendi Confessionés Ordinarias Variis in 
Linguis. Editio Tertia. Auctore J. C. VAN Der Loor. Bus- 
coduci (’s-Hertogenbosch) in Nederlands: C. N. Teulings. 

This little book ought to be welcome to priests in Amer- 
ica, where the tribes of the earth meet. lt contains those 
prayers and judicial questions which are apt to be most used 
in confession. On one page the Latin version is given, and 
on the opposite page the translation in one of the principal 
modern languages. Ten vernaculars are represented, 
English, French, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Danish, 
Polish, Bohemian, Slavonian; to which is added one in Es- 
peranto. We have enumerated the translations in the order 
in which they follow one another in the book; as a study 
of the author’s point of view in determining the relative im- 
portance of the more prevalent modern languages, it is not 
without interest. 

We cannot resist the charm of a little paragraph in the 
introduction “Benevolo, lector, accipe animo. Quidquid 
hoc in opusculo corrigendum esse putes, mihi assigna: quid- 
quid laudandum, adjudicetur amigis, qui hoc in libello com- 
ponendo perfraterne mihi opitulati sint.”” The age of chiv- 
alry is not dead. 

We are sure many priests will want this book; and we 
are quite as sure that the cryptic directions for obtaining it, 
which we have reproduced from its title-page, will tantalize 
them. Perhaps the easiest way to get the book would be 
to write to Rev. Henry Wolters, S.J., St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, who helped the author to prepare the versions in 
3ohemian and Slavonian. } am ae 2 
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Club Notes, 
York. 

If any one wants to know what the average Italian-American 
boy can do, and how much hope for the future can be built on 
him when he is well managed, he has only to turn to any of the 
monthly issues of Club Notes, which Father Walsh’s boys of 
Elizabeth street never fail to give to their friends and patrons. 
They are not only written but printed by the young editors. 
When the eye rests on the names of contributors such as Tuzzeo, 
Peloso, and other similar 


Monthly publication by St. Aloysius Club, New 


Ciriligiano, Gangichiodo, Locascio, 
patronymics, we are not prone to expect anything but a very 
imperfect handling of the Engksh language, especially as these 
lads never hear a word except Italian in the crowded tenements 
in which they live. But one is really surprised, not only at the 
correctness but the elegance of the phrases, and the perfection 
of structure which characterizes the sentences of these com- 
positions. Of course there is color and brightness in abundance 
on every page and in every line, for the sun of Italy is still 
warming the blood of these young writers, though few if any 
have ever gone beyond the confines of New York streets ex- 
cept to visit Monroe in the summer, where their devoted shep- 
herd gathers them in flocks for an outing. Many a collegian 
would envy these rising authors their facility and felicity of 


composition. x * * 
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EDUCATION 


It used to be that the Public School sys- 
tem was looked as an “institution” 
here in the United States. one as assured 
of its position and as sacredly secure from 
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upon 


criticism as the Supreme Court or any 
similar substantial element in our body 
politic. Catholics alone questioned its 
claims, but their contentions were swept 
aside contemptuously as _ the dissatisfied | 
outpourings of priest-ridden men and) 
women who were not keen enough to| 


grasp the full broad significance of liberty. 

Times seem to be changing, and even the | 
cherished public school is coming to anow | 
criticism and suggestions of radical change | 
in its methods, Catholics are no longer 
alone in their protest that religion should 
not be eliminated from its program of 
studies; the Sage Foundation investigators 
attack it fundamentally and from its own 
statistics show it to be not “free” and not 
an institution of “general” utility and 
benefit; schoolmen who look for more 
than superficial merit and excellency ar- 
raign its teaching, pointing out that the 
tendency it shows to smooth from the path 
of children every semblance of difficulty 
and obstacle is a deplorable departure 
from the a b c of character formation and 
training; and, unkindest of all, ethical 
teachers of certain views do not hesitate 
to proclaim the undemocracy of the present 
public school system. “We have spent,” 
said a speaker on the child immigrant, be- 
fore the Child Welfare exhibit recently 
held in Chicago, “millions of dollars on a 
school system which is undemocratic and 
a failure; a system which fits children for 
a social position which 90 per cent. of 
them will never fill.” 

* * * 

Probably the most serious complaint 
now coming to the fore is that which re- 
gards its efficiency in another direction. 
We have undoubtedly multiplied schools 


| perity. 


Altera Ratisbonensis | 
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| sO as to out the acquisition of an elemen- 
tary education. within the reach of prac- 
tically every child in the land, and to make 
the attainment of secondary, and even 
| higher education, a matter of compara- 
tively little difficulty. And doing this, be 
it understood, the purpose of the school 


Concerning | System established in every part of the 


land is not simply to fit the young to be 


Traits of the Sacred | expert agents in the promotion of pros- 


The loyalty and resources of the 
people are put into fequisition for the es- 
_| tablishment and support of the public 
schools, the people’s interest and patriotism 
| are enlisted in the preservation and defence 
| of the public schools on the distinct ground 
that these are to be seminaries of citizen- 
'ship; that their foremost purpose is the 
| formation of the youth of this nation to a 
manhood that will safeguard, elevate and 
|enlarge American civilization. AMERICA 
has had occasion already to refer to the 
| utterances of men whose position and ex- 
perience are confirmatory evidence of the 
truth of their claim that by far the highest 
percentage of the crime perpetrated in this 
country is the work of youthful male- 
factors. Speaking quite recently in Brook- 
lyn, Judge Otto A. Rosalsky, of the Court 
of General Sessions, declared that 40 per 
cent. of the crimes in New York city are 
committed by offenders under twenty 
years of age. He adds that the foreigners’ 
| contribution to crime is far less than that 
| of the native born,—in the year 1910 there 
| were 1,699 convicted of felonies who were 
/born in the United States, and only 1,100 
who were born outside of the United 
| States. He contends, moreover, that the 
percentage of those who commit crime be- 
cause of want and destitution can be put 
down to one-eighth of one per cent. “You 
will find,” says Judge Rosalsky, “many who 
commit crime because they want to live 
beyond their means, and when they steal 
the profits of their evil-doing go to evil 
living and gambling.” All of which brings 
out clearly a question that must be met by 
the friends of the system of school train- 
ing favored here in America: Are the 
moral and religious training that preserve 
and invigorate citizenship and civilization 
being developed wisely and effectively by 
our present day system of public schools? 
Are the educational principles, which, dur- 
ing the last three-quarters of a century, 
we as a people have been reducing to 
practice, to continue to rule among us? 





In an interview accorded to a repre- 
sentative of the Boston Pilot, Rev. John 
Hill, Pastor of Holy Rood Church, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, England, gives an in- 
teresting description of the manner in 
which Catholic schools are conducted in 
England, in which country Catholics form 
a small minority of the population. At 
the invitation of the Commission of the 








National Association of Bévention Officers 
of England, Father Hill accompanied its 
members on a tour of school inspection 
through Canada and the middle Western 
States. He took the opportunity to look 
into Catholic school work among us. Of 
the English system he had this to say: 
“In England Catholics erect their own 
school houses completely. The local civic 
authorities assume all the expense of main- 
tenance, heating, lighting, books, etc., and 
also pay the salaries of the teachers. The 
instructors are appointed by the Catholic 
authorities, and candidates named by these 
may not be rejected by the civic authori- 
ties except on the ground of educational 
unfitness. The Catholic authorities have 
the right to dismiss the teachers on re- 
ligious grounds but not on educational. 
Such is the law in force in England since 
1902 regarding day schools. 

“The salaries of the Catholic teachers 
are on the same scale as those of the in- 
structors in the public schools. The 
schools are at all times subject to inspec- 
tion by the local authorities or by govern- 
inspectors. This inspection is wel- 
comed by the Catholics, because the sole 
desire of the managers is that their 
schools should be on the same educational 
level as the public schools. Visits are 
frequently made by these officials and in- 
variably without notice, 

“In drawing up the curriculum (or time- 
table, as it is called in England) for the 
Catholic schools the authorities allow a 
certain time, varying from one and one- 
half hours in some districts to half an 
hour in others, for religious instruction 
each day. One result of this plan is to 
obviate the necessity for Sunday schools. 

“In the working of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1902 this feature of 
the curriculum is left to the local au- 
thorities. In some few instances they 
have been hostile to the Catholic schools 
and refused to raise the salaries of 
the instructors up to the level of those 
of the public schools, and have restricted 
the time of the religious instruction to the 
one-half hour allowed by statute. 

“The local authorities have complete 
control of the secular instruction. They 
can decide what subjects are to be taught, 
the time to be allotted to them and what 
class of teachers is to be appointed. But in 
most cases the suggestions of the Catholic 
managers are readily accepted. The man- 
agers of the Catholic schools are six in 
number, four of whom are appointed by 
the diocese, and the others by the local 
authorities. The latter two need not be 
Catholics, though in some cases they are. 
An important feature of the system is 
the statutory right of parents to keep their 
children from school on holy days in order 
that they may attend Mass and perform 
other religious duties.” 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


An encyclical letter, addressed to the 
hierarchy of the Universal Church, was 
issued by the Pope on May 29, strongly 
deploring the anti-religious attitude of 
the Government of the Portuguese Re- 
public. 

The encyclical deals with the violent 
expulsion of religious orders from Por- 
tugal; the suppression of church holi- 
days, religious oaths and religious teach- 
ing; the introduction of divorce laws; 
the arbitrary disposing of the Bishops of 
Oporto and Beja, and, finally, with the 
law separating Church and State. 

The Holy See, the encyclical says, has 
been patient up to now, but cannot 
longer keep silent, as the Law of Sep- 
aration denies to Catholic citizens even 
common liberties. Such a law, it is de- 
clared, is spoliation of material goods 
and tyrannical oppression in spiritual 
affairs. Man is deprived forever of a 
fixed church in which to maintain wor- 
ship. The law even violates the will of 
testators; prohibits the publication of ec- 
clesiastical forbids religious em- 
blems; encourages rebellion and the cor- 


acts; 


ruption of the clergy 
who have been puninshed by 
and those living with women, 


3ishops 


The law, says the Pope, aims to detach | 


the Portuguese Church from Rome, and 
therefore he condemns it as null, it hav- 
ing no value against the inviolable rights 
of the Church. He feels it is his duty 
to denounce the Separation Law “to the 
whole Christian world.” 

The Pope praises the courageous stand 
taken by the Portuguese clergy, and ex- 
horts them to continue their strict union 
with the Holy See. 


The “Ne temere” madness which has 
seized all Protestantism shows to 
what length ignorance joined with ma- 
lice will go. Bishops, ministers, synods, 
conferences, lodges are filling the air 
with their phrenetic clamor. All pretend 
to have a grievance; but when they at- 
tempt to state it in plain, temperate lan- 
guage, they fail utterly. Some of them, 
perhaps, may know the meaning of those 
two Latin words. If they would explain 
it to the multitude of their less enlight- 
ened brethren, so that all might apply 
it to their own conduct, they would be 
doing something that should give them 
real comfort when they shall have re- 
turned to the normal condition. 

The following is a specimen of cus- 
tomary clerical ignorance in the matter. 
As it is an exception to the customary 
malice, we reproduce it the more gladly: 

“There is nothing but humiliation for 
Protestants in these conditions. From 
the standpoint of the Roman Catholic 


on 


pensioning those | 





Church, they are no doubt justified, 
however,” claimed Rev, B. H. Bolder- 
stone of South Vancouver. “While for 
my own part I will vote for the con- 
demnation of the decree, I say that ten 
times more harm will result from the 
loose ideas Protestant ministers have of 
marriage than from the promulgation 
of the Ne temere decree. I know Prot- 


estant ministers in this city and prov- | 


vince who assert that marriage is noth- 
ing but a civil contract and is devoid of 
all religious significance. The charges 
of the Roman Catholics can be sustained 
in many instances. If a couple want 
to be married in a shop window or up in 
a balloon you cannot get a Roman Cath- 
olic priest to marry them, but you can 
secure the services of some upstart of a 
Protestant minister. I have often been 
approached to marry people in theaters 
and have refused. But I know other 
ministers who have not. I venture to 





say that not one Roman Catholic min- | 


ister in North America could be bribed 
to do that. 


“One Protestant minister told me that | 


he married a young couple who were in 


slot-machines and phonographs are every- 
where. One has reason to suspect that the 
thriftlessness of the wage earners enriches 
the capitalist rather than their thrift. 

As to real property, the Great White 
Way is the outward sign of concentrated 
thriftlessness, Yet most property owners 
would prefer a few hundred feet of it to 
an equal number of the homes of the 
thrifty. So, too, in the suburban districts 
of which we are speaking, the great land- 
owner aims at having on his property a 
saloon or two, some cigar stands and ice- 
cream parlors, a dance-hall and a couple 
of moving-picture places, from which he 
will get, drawn from the pockets of the 
thriftless, a rent larger by far than would 
be paid by thrifty families occupying the 
same space. If he acts otherwise, he does 
so as a philanthropist or a practical Chris- 
tian, not as a land-owner. 

Let us suppose a clothier and a milliner 
next-door neighbors, and that the former 
has in his office a young man, and the 
latter a young woman, each getting $12 
week. If they carry their wages home on 
Saturday night, to put them in the bank 
on Monday morning, clothier and milliner 


a hurry to catch a train simply by ask- | have both paid the full sum of $12 to each. 
ing them if they wanted each other and | 


then telling them to sign the papers. 


“IT venture to say that if the Protes- | 


tant ministers continue to foster 
light idea of marriage as many of them 
are doing, the divorce situation here will 
soon be as in the United States, where 
there are more divorces than in all the 
rest of the world.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


increased value of New 
property is due to the labor and thrift of 
the working people dwelling on it. We 


the | 


| 


But if the young woman goes home with 


!a hat from the milliner and the young man 


with a lot of fancy shirts and neckties and 
socks, clothier and milliner have paid in 
wages only the actual cost of those ar- 


ticles. This example shows how greatly 


| the shop-keepers proiit by thriftlessness. 


showed that the former had little to do! 


with it: we shall now show that the latter 
has even less. 


that restricts spending and 
savings. It may have several supernatural 


virtues mixed up with it, which is one, at | 
least, of the reasons why it is much rarer | 


than the platform orator pretends. It 
benefits the thrifty individual, and, if suf- 
ficiently common, will benefit the com- 
munity. Does it benefit the capitalist? 

If we open our eyes we find thriftless- 
ness, that is, useless spending, encouraged 
universally. 
this purpose, and the devising of persua- 
sive advertisements has become a well-paid 
art. One entering a public conveyance un- 
dergoes an exhortation to thriftlessness 
until] he leaves it. The shop windows so- 
licit the passer-by. Saloons, cigar stands, 
theatres, and other places where money is 
wasted, line the thoroughfares; and to 
catch the pennies that escape all those, 








The newspapers are used for | 





° P ° ‘ ° Pr inn Cnene 
Thrift is an economic and social virtue | est) of the Gospel. 


accumulates | 


Thriftlessness on the part of the work- 
ing classes is, in general, advantageous to 
the capitalist, as it brings back quickly 
the money he has spent in 


with profit 


We quoted lately an assertion that the | making trade or other investments, and 


York suburban | 


tends to concentrate more and more the 
country’s wealth in his hands. Thrift, on 
the other hand, tends to the more equita- 
ble division of wealth; and it surpasses 
some methods of procuring that great so- 


| cial good, in that it is honest with the hon- 


Moreover, it agrees 
with the Gospel in other ways. Every 
act of resistance to the sensuality which 
would be gratified by wasteful spending is 
an act of self-denial, which, if elevated by 
supernatural motives, becomes a part of the 
bearing of the cross in which the Christian 
life consists. 

Suppose that twenty million workingmen 


| should practice thrift to the extent of but 


$1 a week. Each would have $50 at the 
end of the year, and a billion dollars, most 
of which would otherwise have found its 
way back to the coffers of the capitalists, 
would be in the hands of the workers. 
Like every other virtue, thrift is hard to 
practice at first, but soon becomes easy 
and pleasant. What sums, then, would be 
amassed in the hands of these workers 
after ten years is difficult to estimate. 
But, some will say, such thrift would 
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upset the industrial world. We believe it 
would; and this is a strong proof of our 
thesis. The present industrial world is the 
capitalists’. It would so modify things 
that the worker would have to be reckoned 
with, not as a hostile force, but as a con- 
troller of capital, Still we are willing to 
admit that much of the so-called produc- 
tion of to-day would be limited. There 
would be fewer great fortunes, fewer de- 
mands for luxuries, the consumption of 
things irreplaceable would be checked. We 
should no longer be feverishly pumping out 
oil, digging up coal and iron, to convert 
them into cash in the shortest time pos- 
There would, therefore, be fewer 
wage-earners, but this would not mean un- 
employment. Thrift carries men back to 
the land where they work for themselves 
and not for another. They would go back, 
not afraid of hard work, to exercise their 
thrift in living from the land as far as 
possible, and their children would grow up 


sible. 


better in health and purer in morals, 
Wages would, perhaps, be lower, but food 
and rent would be lower, too. Thrift 


would reintroduce the simple life, of which 
the to earth’s produc- 
tions, which can be to aid life 
only by those things which perish forever 
in the using. One might say we are doing 
just the opposite now, and that our whole 
social life is a huge mass of thriftlessness. 


H. W. 


essence is live by 


renewed; 


PERSONAL 


The news despatches of the week con- 


tain the information that Lord Alfred 
Douglas, son of the Marquis of Queens- 
bury, was received in the Church by Mgr. 


Bickerstaffe-Drew and was confirmed by 
Bishop Clifton, Lord Douglas was for a 
long time editor of the Academy and is a 
and prose writer of great talent. 
Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew, it may noted, 
is better known to English readers as 
“John Ayscough”’, author of “Mezzogi- 
orno”, “Marotz”, “Dromina”, “San Celes- 


pe ret 
be 


tino”, etc. 


A rare experience was that of Mon- 
signor Dr, Francis Mavier Lender, who, on 
May 11, celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the German Reichstag 
as a member of the fighting Centre, The 
venerable priest, now in his eighty-first 
year, retains much of the freshness of his 
youthful days, and the end of his forty 
years of uninterrupted service in Parlia- 
ment finds him quite as interested and ac- 


tive in the work devolving upon him as | 


he was wont to prove himself in the ear- 
lier days of tumult and conflict. The hon- 
ors which have come io him in the service 
of the Church prove his loyalty to duty in 
his priestly character as well. Dean of 
his district, member of the Council of his 


bishop, and years ago nasa’ domestic The success of the gathering was fully up 
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prelate to his Holiness, he has been 

model of indefatigable activity sities 
the interests of the Church and its schools 
and his people called for his service. The 
electors of his district have never failed 
to roll up for him an increased majority 
at each of the elections held during his 
forty years of political life, and in view 
of the near approach of a new oportunity 
to honor him, they are preparing to re- 
turn him to the Reichstag to be chosen in 
the coming autumn with a record vote. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


A three days’ celebration began on Sat- 
urday, June 3, in honor of the completion 
of forty years in the priesthood by the R. 

Joseph F. Mooney, vicar-general of 
the archdiocese of New York. Monsignor 
Mooney is in charge of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart in West Fifty-first Street. 
On the opening day of the celebration 
3,100 children of the Sacred Heart paro- 
chial school, the largest in the city, at- 
tended Mass, at which Monsignor Mooney 
addressed them. On Sunday the Holy 
Name Society paraded through the streets 
of the parish. 


Archbishop Bruchési of Montreal, ac- 
companied by Canon Sylvestre, sailed from 
Quebec on the Empress of Ireland on June 
2, en route for the International Euchar- 


istic Congress to be held in Madrid. 





In the presence of President Taft a 
military field Mass was celebrated May 28, 
in the shadow of the Washington Monu- 
It was the first open-air ceremony 
of that character ever witnessed in the 
capital of the republic. The vast throng 
of more than 30,000 that made up the con- 
gregation included thousands of veterans 
of two wars, members of civic and church 
and a contingent of 3,000 
parochial children. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Eugene De L. Mc- 
Donnell, S.J., President of Gonzaga Col- 
lege, whose eloquent tribute to the Catholic 
Church made a_ profound impression. 
“And you should be here to-day,” said 
Father McDonnell, as he turned to the 
President in the course of his sermon, 
“you should be here not only to show re- 
spect to the memory of the dead, but 
also to show your sympathy with the 
great work the Catholic Church is doing 
for the country. For no matter what may 
be said of the Faith she teaches, this much 
all men must grant her—she stands at 
the side of God and God’s laws against 
atheism, and socialism, and anarchy.” 


ment. 


organizations 





The sixteenth annual convention of the 
German-American State Union of New 
York was held in Brooklyn, May 28-30. 











to the expectation of the members of the 
local federation, who had been unsparing 
in their arrangements to make this year’s 
assembly the most successful in the his- 
tory of the Union. How well the aim of 
the organization to arouse the interest 
and to spur on the activity of the German 
Catholic societies throughout the State in 
all matters pertaining to Church and coun- 
try is being subserved, is manifest from 
one paragraph of the report presented by 
Mr. Joseph Frey, President of the State 
Union. When the first State convention 
was held, sixteen years ago, sixty district 
branches were represented by delegates; 
in this year’s assembly two hundred such 
organizations sent delegates to Brooklyn to 
act in the name of more than 20,000 Cath- 
olic German-Americans, An imposing de- 
tail of the convention was the monster 
mass meeting held in the Academy of 
Music on Sunday evening, May 28. Bishop 
Chas. E. McDonnell presided and an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Borough 
President Alfred E. Steers. An address in 
German, “The Position of the Church in 
Regard to Social Reform,” by Rev. V. F. 
Gettelmann, S.J., Professor of Ethics in 
St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio; and 
one in English, “Social Reform in Con- 
trast to Socialism and Our Duty Thereto,” 
by David Goldstein, of Boston, Mass., were ++ 
the chief features of a singularly interest- 
ing program. 








St. Gregory’s Church, in the Dorchester 
district of Boston, Mass., celebrated its 
golden jubilee last week, and during its 
fifty years of existence has had but two 
pastors. An idea of the growth of the 
Church in New England is given in the 
fact that in the territory this one parish 
covered in 1861 there are now thirty-four 
priests ministering to eleven separate con- 
gregations. 





At the coming Eucharistic Congress at 
Madrid, the Pontifical Legate representing 
the Holy See, who will preside, will be his: 
Eminence Cardinal Aguirre y Garcia, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Patriarch of 
the West Indies. 





On May 7, Feast of the Patronage of St. 
Joseph, there was read in all the churches 
of the archdiocese of Vienna a pastoral 
letter addressed to the workingmen by 
the venerable incumbent of that see, Car- 
dinal Gruscha. The Cardinal deplored the 
efforts constantly made by unchristian agi- 
tators to lay the responsibility for the hard 
conditions complained of by workingmen 
to a neglect on the part of the Church of 
the temporal interests of her children and 
to her indifference to their burdens. The 
evils against which workingmen justly pro-~ 
test, are, however, in no way due to the 
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Catholic religion and teachings; they are 
rather, contended the Vienna prelate, di- 
rectly and immediately the result of the 
proud and unchristian stand taken in our 
day by those who rebelliously spurn the 
teachings of Christ’s gospel and who en- 
deavor to build up a new faith and a new 
religion of “Humanity” to take the place 
of God’s revelation to man. And yet, con- 
tinues the Cardinal, a betterment of the 
wretched conditions prevailing cannot be 
looked for, except in the mutually helpful 
principles of Christian truth laid alike 
upon master and man by the divine Foun- 
der of the Catholic Church. “We hail 
with cordial welcome,” says the pastoral, 
“every evidence of industrial progress in 
the world, so long as it is not opposed to 
man’s last end, to the honor due to God, 
and to the true welfare of the nations; 
but we do not mean to permit ourselves to 
be blinded by clamorous outcry for pro- 
gress that is unmindful of these essential 
aims. We mean to unite our forces to 
strive together for the renewal of the 
social life in the strength and the love of 
the cross.” 





In a largely attended congress of dele- 
gates from the various conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul Society of Germany, held 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main at the end of 
April, arrangements were perfected for a 
new organization of the Society’s work in 
that empire through the establishment of a 
National Conference, to which the local 
and particular councils shall be subject. 
The reorganization, which will be on the 
lines mapped out in the rules governing 
Vincentian work, is now being effected. 





The radical Democrate lately published 
an extended criticism of the pretensions 
made by the Old-Catholic faculty of The- 
ology of Bern (Switzerland), and, ridi- 
culing its efforts to hold its place in the 
university, claimed that it had long since 
been a dead thing. “It is hardly worth 
while to comment on the attack of the 
Democrate,’ says the Berner Tagblatt. 
“Few of us have ever seen any indication 
of vitality in this appendage of our uni- 
versity. It was from the start a changeling 
forced upon the university by the politics 
of Kulturkampf days.” The official reg- 
ister shows that in last year’s winter sem- 
estre fourteen students attended the 
courses announced by the five professors 
forming the faculty. 





Recently there died at the present 
mother-house in the Canadian metropolis 
two well-known daughters of the Vener- 
able Marguerite Bourgeoys, the foundress 
in New France of the teaching Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame. On May 18, Sister 
St. Magdalen of Calvary, in the world 
Mary Ann Wall and a native of Ireland, 








passed away in her eighty-fourth year. 
Sister St. Paula (Ellen Mary Lane), her 
life-long friend, had expired ten days ear- 
lier, Born in Quebec City seventy years 
ago, Sister St. Paula was a linguist and a 
writer. During her fifty years of religious 
life she taught and directed schools, es- 
pecially in Montreal, Ottawa, Bathurst, 
Kingston and Cornwall. 


SCIENCE 


WEATHER PROVERBS. 


There is a fine article on Weather Pro- 
verbs by W. J. Humphreys, of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, in the May number of 
The Popular Science Monthly. While 
some proverbs, as he says, are worthless, 
from a scientific standpoint, others, on the 
contrary, are very reliable and based upon 
objective facts. As an instance of the lat- 
ter class we may take the one: 


Evening red and morning gray 
Help the traveler on his way; 
Evening gray and morning red 
Bring down rain upon his head. 


Amongst other things he says this about 
it: “But in many ways the most interesting 
of all those proverbs that have to do with 
red sunrise and red sunset is the one 
which, according to Matthew, Christ used 
in answer to the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
when they asked that He would show 
them a sign from heaven: 

“*He answered and said unto them, 
When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair 
weather: for the sky is red. 

““And in the morning, It will be foul 
weather to-day: for the sky is red and 
lowering.’ 

“Tt would seem, too, that Christ sanc- 
tioned these views, for it does not appear 
reasonable that He would teach by illus- 
trations which He knew to be false. Then, 
too, He follows the above with these words: 

““Q ye hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not discern 
the signs of the times?’ 

“But whether or not Christ accepted 
these weather signs as being good, we feel 
certain that those to whom He spoke must 
have known and believed in them.” 

He then devotes six pages to the scien- 
tific explanation and proof of the truth of 
this proverb. 

The proverbs given are classified into 
those relating to the seasons, sky colors, 
coronas and haloes, moon, stars, wind, 
clouds, sound, animals, plants, aches and 
pains, and miscellaneous. The article in 
question is well worth reading by those 
that would like the guidance of an able 
man in such matters. 

Witi1aAM F, RIGGcE, S.J. 





In answer to the appeals of jewelers 
the world over, France has changed the 








weight of the carat, the unit mass of 
precious stones and gold, to 200 milli- 
grams (3.0864 grains). It is expected that 
the rest of the world will follow its ex- 
ample, and that thus the confusion arising 
from variable standards will be eliminated, 
F. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


On the 10th of July, 1908, a party of ex- 
plorers set out from St. Boniface College, 
Manitoba, to discover if possible the site 
of old Fort St. Charles, which was some- 
where on Lake of the Woods, a body of 
water which is chiefly in Canada but whose 
lower end is in the State of Minnesota. 
The motive really back of the expedition 
was to find the remains of the young 
Jesuit missionary John Aulneau, who had 
been killed there by the Indians in 1732, 
In the party was Brother Ulric Paquin. 
It was his spade that first struck the stones 
of the ancient fireplace of the fort. The 
site had been surely found and ultimately 
the bones of Father Aulneau were un- 
earthed. Last July Brother Paquin, who 
was only six years a Jesuit, having en- 
tered the Society on December 7, 1902, was 
sent to Alaska, Like Father Aulneau, his 
body was soon to be sought for, His 
tragic death occurred last January, but it 
is only now that the news has reached us. 
He had set out from the Mission of St. 
Michael’s on January 27 to go to Stebens, 
about ten miles away, to repair the chapel 
at that place. The weather was intensely 
cold, but there was no sign of a storm, 
so he loaded his tools and lumber on his 
dog sled and started on his journey. He 
never reached  Stebens. The Father 
waited for him in vain and then sus- 
pected what had happened. The Brother 
had been caught in a blizzard, which had 
suddenly swept down from the north, and 
had lost his way. A search was organized, 
and on February 2 they found him and his 
dogs huddled together in the snow, dead, 
He was born at St. Didas, P. Q., and was 
thirty-six years of age. He was known as 
an exemplary religious and was very much 
beloved in St. Boniface, which he had left 
only a short time before. Four of his 
sisters are nuns. 


——-———- 


The death is announced of Rev. Martial 
I. Boarman, S.J., who departed this life 
May 30, in St. Ignatius College, Chicago, 
Illinois, after a lingering illness. Father 
Boarman was for many years a distin- 
guished and successful member of the 
Jesuit Missionary Band working in the 
middle western States. He had been se- 
lected for the work in the early 90s, and 
his career in that difficult field of labor 
had been a singularly creditable one. Two 
years ago, broken in health, he was re- 
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lieved of the charge by Superiors, and 
after a brief term as Assistant Pastor in 
St. Xavier’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, his 
infirmity obliged his retirement. His end 
came to him peacefully after an edifying | 
example of patience as he awaited its com- 


| 
| 


ing, 
Father Boarman was born in Booneville, 
1853, and entered the 


Missouri, March 6, 
Society of Jesus, after his college course in 
St. Louis University, on July His 
philosophical and theological studies were 
made in the Seminary at Woodstock, Mary- | 
land, where he was ordained priest by Car- | 


OS led 


1872. 


linal Gibbons in 1886. Before his inception 


f missionary work he had been a member 
of the teaching staff of St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, and for two years he filled the 
post of Vice-President and Director of 


Studies in St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kansas. Whilst a missionary he had come 
» recognize the need of a catechism spe- 
illy adapted to adults seeking instruction 
classes of converts, and he found leisure 
his busy round to prepare a catechism 
to supply the lack, which men well used 
the work of instructing converts pro- 
unce the most excellent booklet of its 
kind in existence to-day. Father Boar- 


man had published, too, a series of talks 


Socialism and a number of other useful 


pamphlets. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


MontTreEAL Catuotic Sartors’ CLus. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Once more the splendid work that is 
being done by the Catholic Sailors’ Club 
of Montreal is emphasized by the publi- 
of fifteenth Annual Report. 


‘rom very small beginnings, in a compar- | 


cation its 
atively short space of time this institution 
has advanced to a high degree of pros-| 

an mort- 
age now owns a fine building, pro- 
vided with a concert hall, amusement and 
In the former not only 
in the | 


given ; 


perity Save for inconsiderable 


it 


J 


reading rooms. 
musical but literary entertainments, 
of illustrated 
in the two latter, games are provided for 
of tl 


form lectures, are 


amusement 1e visiting seamen, or 
may read, or write letters, for which an 
abundance of stationery is supplied. This | 
than thousand | 
sailors have visited the Club, and enjoyed | 
not only its material comforts and priv- | 
ileges, but, in the majority of instances, 


the 


' 
he 


no less forty-six 


season, 


| 

. . . | 

have also benefited by spiritual advan- | 
tages. Under the direction of the Jesuit | 
Fathers, the Club has its own chapel, | 


where Mass is celebrated every Sunday 
morning, being heard the 
evening previous, while on Sunday night | 
there is Benediction, and sometimes a 
short sermon, or lecture. Numbers of the | 
men profit by the presence of the Chap- | 


confessions 


' reading matter are placed on board every 


and 
of Catholic devotion and was interred by 
a specially delightful evening when they 


Vaughan, S.J., with whom some of them 
already were acquainted, since he had said 


ing 
speaker of the same evening was Bishop 





lain, to be enrolled in the League of the 
Sacred Heart, or the Scapular, or to take 
the pledge, for temperance is one of the 
virtues promoted, though not too aggress- 
ively; and it is not infrequent, as in a late 
instance, for a sailor to return, after many 
years, to the Port of Montreal, and de- 
clare that he has rigorously kept that 
pledge, which he took of his own free will 
and without undue insistence. Father Isi- 
dore Kavanagh, S.J., who for the third 
time since the inception of the club has 
been its Chaplain, retires this season in 
favor of Father Gorman, S.J., who has 
likewise filled that office before. 

In fact, to the Chaplain, and to the la- | 
dies and gentlemen of the Committee, | 
which comprises many of the most repre- | 
sentative names of Catholic Montreal, the | 
work and its results are most gratifying, 
for not only are the “toilers of the deep” 
singularly appreciative of favors shown 
them, but reports are continually being re- 
ceived, from outside sources, as to the im- | 
proved conditions on the wharves, and the | 
greater order and decorum there prevail- 
ing, since the foundation and expansion 
of the Club. 

Amongst its works, as heretofore, is the | 
distribution of good literature, which is a 
Packages of 





widely extended apostolate. 


outward-bound ship, and the management 
is assured that not only is this literature 
read, but that it is brought into homes on | 
the other side of the water, there continu- | 
its mission of instruction and edifica- | 


mo 
iis 


tion. 
A regularly appointed committee of | 
ladies visits the seamen sick in the hos- 


pital, rendering them any possible service, 
and, when the hospital is a Protestant one, 
bringing them into communication with the 
priest. When sailors die in port, they are 
assured of Christian burial in that plot 
upon the side of Mount Royal, with its | 
monument, “Our Sailors.” in 
the mortuary records for this year are es- 


Two items 


pecially pathetic. One is concerning an 
unknown seaman, dressed as a fireman, 
who was drowned in the river. As he 


wore articles of Catholic devotion, he was 
claimed and buried by the Club, with the 
ceremonies of the Church, The other i 
of an unknown man, found drowned in 
the canal, assumed to be a Lake seaman 
He, too, wore articles | 


>| 


an American. 


the Club. 
During the season past the sailors had 


were addressed by Father’ Bernard 


Mass and preached in the forecastle dur- 
his voyage to America. Another 





Donahoe, of Wheeling, who gave an ex- 








ceedingly witty and felicitous discourse. 
Still another eminent visitor to the rooms 
was Rev. Dr, Toll, Rector of the German 
National Church of Santa Maria dell’ 
Anima, Naples, and President of the Cath- 
olic Sailors’ Home. His visit had a special 
object, he being intent on founding an 
International Catholic Sailors’ Club, with 
headquarters in the above named city, in 
order to establish relations with those 
already existing, to found others, and give 
help where help is needed. To this end, 
he has Legun the publication of a little 
magazine, under the title of Stella Maris. 
He made a thorough investigation of the 
work of the Montreal organization, which 
he considered eminently satisfactory, and 
on his return to Italy the following note 
was received by the Manager, Dr. Ather- 
ton: 

“When, on the 12th inst., had the 
honor to report to the Holy Father, I 
mentioned specially the splendid work per- 
formed in Montreal, and His Holiness 
charged me to express to the members his 
great satisfaction and to convey to them 
and their families, as a token of his special 
benevolence, the Apostolic Benediction.” 

The Club has, in fact, received various 
marks of favor and encouragement from 
the present Sovereign Pontiff no less than 
his predecessor, and, needless to say, the 
work has the hearty support and approval 
of the Archbishop of Montreal, as well as 
the various parish priests. This year, 
more than ever, the Management may feel 
that it has carried out in every respect 
these aims which are briefly set forth 
upon the front page of the report: 

“To welcome a large body of seamen 
yearly to the port of Montreal .. . 
and afford them while there a_ bright 
and homelike resort, under uplifting in- 
fluences, To encourage the sailors, while 


I 


'on shore, to be self-respecting, to observe 


law and order, to save their money and to 


| avoid the temptations of a great city, and 


in particular to advocate temperance.” 
Hence, the seaman is urged to make the 
rooms his headquarters, that when re- 
leased from the duties of his ship, they 
shall be his home, his club, where he may 
meet men from other ships; his library, 
his reading-room and writing-room, his 
post office and savings bank, and his place 
of entertainment and recreation, in the 
shape of games, lectures, concerts, etc. 
The Club, while welcoming to its 
benefits sailors of every nationality and 
creed, especially encourages the Catholic 
seaman to attend to the duties of his re- 
ligion, providing him with his own oratory 
and chaplain. It undertakes, as above 
stated, to visit the sick and the injured, 
and to bury the dead honorably in the 
Cemetery of Cote des Neiges. 
ANNA T. SADLIER. 


Montreal, May 31. 











